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of unfermented Trine, for 
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PURPOSES, 

Guaranteeing the same to be made from lino 
table grapes, to be strictly unfermented, 
and free from any chemical preservative. This 
wine is xmt up in bottles hermetically sealed, 
and will keep indefinitely. 

The method of preservation re¬ 
tains the Natural, Dellcioun Flavor 
of the Grape, unimpaired, and 
there In no better appetizer or more 
healthful tonic lor a chronic Inva¬ 
lid or a convalescent from any 
acute disease. 



PUT UP IN PINT BOTTLES. 


PRICE: 

Single bottles, - - 50 Cts. 

Cases of one doz. bottles (.pints), $5.00. 


Shipped, securely packed, to any 
address, on receipt of price. 
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INTERNATIONAL HEALTH STUDIES. 

BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M. D. 

"Author of Physical Education." "The Bible of Nature," Etc. 

31.—Slje Upper jlnbcs. 


If it is true that the enjoyment of happy days de¬ 
pends upon the contrast of affliction, the climatic 
beatitude of the equatorial Andes might seem too 
monotonous to be altogether pleasant. On the 
plateau of Quito, at an elevation of 9,000 feet, and 
only twenty miles south of the equator, the weather, in¬ 
deed, is that of a New England spring,—never colder, 
and never, or rarely, much warmer ; still, between the 
twenty-first of March and the end of June there is 
time for considerable change of temperature, and 
the climate of Ecuador is by no means as absolutely 
uniform as considerations of geographical position 
might lead us to infer. 

Changes of the seasons, in the conventional sense 
of the word, are, of course, unknown ; but warm and 
cool weeks alternate, regardless of calendar periods. 
In the middle of August a brisk south wind may 
bring a cool wave from the Andes of Chili, which at 
that time of the year are frost-chilled by the winter 
of the Southern hemisphere, and a week later a breeze 
from the opposite direction may heat the atmosphere 
with the breath of a Panama sirocco. 

The great advantage of the climate consists in the 
circumstance that the dryness of the air makes both 
chilly and hot days much more endurable than in 
damper regions, and that the morning hours, al¬ 
most without an exception, are ethereally bright and 
genial, the year round. Out of twenty rain showers, 
nineteen occur between two and five o’clock in the 
afternoon, when the ocean vapors, raised by the 
rarefying influence of the noonday heat, come in 
contact with the cold-air currents of the upper Sierra, 
and descend in spray showers, rarely lasting longer 
than three quarters of an hour. 


Nor is the “happiness of contrast” lacking to 
complete the pleasure of that arrangement. Almost 
in sight of the Quito tableland, the valley of the 
Guayaquil River reeks with constant rains, and near 
the coast becomes almost unapproachable on account 
of the frightful and continuous plague of noxious in¬ 
sects. The mosquito-torture of the South American 
lowlands here reaches its climax ; fierce wasps of ten 
or twelve different species resent trespass upon the 
vicinity of their nest-tree ; ants find their way into 
the inmost recesses of every human habitation, and 
collect the first-fruits of every field-crop. 

From all these plagues, the plateaus of the upper 
Andes are entirely free, and the priest-ridden condi¬ 
tion of the natives is due to the conservatism of all 
isolated communities, much more than to the in¬ 
fluence of climate-bred indolence. The “organ of 
sublimity,” according to Spurzheim, is akin to the in¬ 
stinct of mountain-love, and the equatorial perfec¬ 
tionists have strayed into a rather ultra-fervid type of 
religious zeal, but are by no means inclined to pur¬ 
chase salvation at the price of mental inactivity. The 
program of a Quito boarding-school, described a few 
months ago in one of our Eastern magazines, was 
exacting enough to appal an Oxford cramming tutor: 
Class-studies from 7 A. M. to noon ; one hour for 
dinner ; studies from 1 to 5 p. m, ; one hour and a 
half for supper and exercise, then back to the class¬ 
room till eight. In Western Peru the attempt to en¬ 
force a curriculum of that sort, would fill all the 
hospitals with brain-fever patients. 

The bracing influence of the highland air is seen also 
in the athletic forms of the male aborigines of upper 
Ecuador and New Granada. Lower Canada boasts the 
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exploits of a young Frenchman (Louis Cyr) t who 
lias repeatedly lifted the enormous weight of a ton 
and a half; /. c\, more than three thousand pounds, 
and who can swing a hundred-pound dumb-bell for 
minutes together. He can snap a three-inch plank 
by sticking one end into the crevice of a rock and 
bracing his shoulder under the other end, and on one 
occasion lifted a heavy brick-wagon out of a rut in a 
muddy road, where a stout horse was unable to move 
it backward or forward. Nevertheless, it might be 
doubted if that Canadian Hercules, or any other 
Northern athlete, would undertake a feat daily per¬ 
formed by dozens of Bogota Indians; viz., to do 


saddle-horse duty for a heavy man, and carry him 
from morning till night over mountain roads where a 
pack-mule would hesitate to follow. 

A sort of arm-chair, with extra stout uprights, is 
strapped to the waist and head of the sillcro , who 
thus manages to carry a two-hundred-pound traveler, 
gun, rain cloak, valise and all, across mountains 
where the grade of ascent often amounts to fifteen 
hundred feet per mile, and where dizzy chasms have 
to be crossed on foot logs, hardly thirty inches in 
diameter. “ My traveling companion/' says an eye¬ 
witness of that performance, “fell asleep in his silla , 
and warned by hissnoring, the porter looked back to 
caution him : ‘ Cuida , asked % cuida par as/a media 


Icgua * — ‘ Watch out, your mercy ; just keep awake this 
next half league ; we strike a better trail then, and you 
can take all the naps you desire.' The present trail, 
indeed, was none of thqbest, leading often within 
three feet of a dizzy precipice, and again among 
boulders where the track of former travelers was al¬ 
most lost in the shifting gravel. Yet on such paths, 
the old sillero , with his burden of twenty odd stone, 
trudged along at the rate of three miles an hour. 
On anything like level ground, 1 found it hard to 
follow him, though I was encumbered only with a 
woolen poncho and a ten-pound pouch full of mis¬ 
cellanies. Only twice in the course of that long 
journey the porter rested for a few 
minutes, by leaning sideways against 
a convenient cliff. 1 Would n't it rest 
you better to sit down?* I inquired, 
seeing that my Spanish friend showed 
no disposition to alight. 

“‘No, this will be best/ said the 
sillcro ; ‘I don't like to sit down low, 
it hurts my knees to get up again.’ 

“ ‘ How much would you undertake 
to carry for extra wages ? 9 I asked 
him when we reached the posada that 
evening. 

“ ‘A man with fifty-pound baggage 
is all I can load/ said he, rubbing his 
aching hips, ‘or perhaps sixty pounds 
extra, if my rider is not too big. Last 
year 1 carried a three-hundred-pound 
bale of goods to Tainbo (a distance of 
28 miles), and it made me feel sore for 
a week — but they only paid me six 
centavos a mile/ ” 

The reason that horses are not used 
in preference to men for such kind of 
work is that the trails are often too 
dangerous for any four-footed burden 
carrier,— Peruvian llamas possibly excepted,— and 
that there are bridges which a heavy animal could 
not pass at all; namely, the suspension ropes, which 
occasionally are stretched over a hundred-foot 
chasm, and can be crossed only by means of sliding 
baskets. 

Forced marches of that sort in the thin air of the 
lofty Sierras may explain the fact that the natives, 
both white and red, are subject to a peculiar kind of 
asthma, for which the local physicians, like our own, 
generally prescribe in vain, and which can be cured 
only by a change of habit. It is quite unknown in 
the iierra caliente , the sultry coast plain, and pre¬ 
vails chiefly on the high paramos ; where the atmos- 
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phere is so rarefied that foreign travelers, with or 
without an extra burden, experience all sorts of re¬ 
spiratory troubles. Even in the immediate neighbor¬ 
hood of the equator, cereals cannot be successfully 
cultivated at an elevation of more than eleven thou 
sand feet, but potatoes— papas , miscalled “Irish ” po¬ 
tatoes, since South America is their natural habitat — 
will grow at twelve thousand feet, and mining opera¬ 
tions have created permanent settlements considerably 
higher up. In Peru and Bolivia, there are silver 
mines at the very border line of perpetual snow ; the 
tableland of Titicaca, with numerous scattered farm¬ 
steads, has an average elevation of 13,000 feet, and 
the altitude of the hamlet of Anjtisana, thirty-five 
miles southeast of Quito, has been variously esti¬ 
mated at 13,500 and 14,000 feet above the level of 
the Pacific. At ail events, the elevation of the little 
village is more than twice that of the highest summit 
in the southern Alleghanies, and five thousand feet 
above the highest peak of Mount Olympus. 

The settlers of that ultra-Olympian height have 
wives gnd children, and actually contrive to raise a 
few vegetables in the sheltered nooks of their plateaus, 
but that abnormal condition of existence has modified 
their organization in many curious ways. They are 
thin and bony, but withal remarkably broad-chested, 
as if their ribs had been obliged to make room for 
lungs of about twice the ordinary working capacity. 
A cubic foot of air inhaled at Antisana contains only 
about 65 per cent of the amount of life-sustaining 
gases breathed with the same quantum of air on the 
shores of the Pacific, and the respiratory apparatus 
of a stranger works at high pressure, in quick, panting 
gasps, often interrupted by a dry cough. The high¬ 
land Indians of Ecuador are naturally hearty eaters, 
but, like their kinsmen of the coast plain, subsist 
chiefly on vegetable substances, which they consume 
in quantities that often makes them over-corpulent — 
a peculiarity noticed even in children of twelve years. 

Consumption is very rare outside of the mining 
communities, with their ill-ventilated hovels, and 
habits of underground life. In Bolivia and Ecuador, 
the pastoral Indios attain a fair old age on their airy 
highland haunts, but as a rule it must be admitted 
that the health-giving tendency of mountain air 
reaches its maximum at certain elevations, which 
strangers in quest of a permanent home cannot sur¬ 
mount with impunity. In Ecuador, that maximum 
is found at about 10,000 feet; in Spain and Cali¬ 
fornia at 6,000-6,500 ; in the central Alleghanies 
hardly above 5.000 feet. The Cagots, inhabiting 
the highest valley of the French Pyrenees, are neither 
physically nor mentally able to compete with the set¬ 


tlers of the midway terraces, and bear a curious resem¬ 
blance to the stunted natives of northern Lapland, who 
likewise suffer thermal misery and dietetic privation. 

On the sunny slopes of the equatorial Andes there 
are large plantations of the tree known as the 
thcobroma cacao . Chocolate forms the favorite 
morning drink of the Ecuador Creoles, and it 
would be well if we could compromise the poison 
problem by persuading our Northern friends, who re¬ 
fuse to dispense with stimulating beverages, to limit 
their potations to the same mild tonic. Chocolate, 
in fact, does not contain more than one fifteenth of 
the virulent elements found in tea and coffee, and 
the split seeds of the cacao tree are actually used for 
food, like brown beans, whenever the harvest of a 
large plantation exceeds the demand. Besides theo¬ 
bromine, of which it contains one and one-half per 
cent, cacao beans contain 22 per cent of starch and 
gum ; 20 of gluten, and 45 of a digestible oil. In 
other words, cocoa, with or without its admixture of 
sugar and spice, is a nutriment, though a poor one, 
and in stress of circumstances, a person could contrive 
to live upon chocolate alone, for weeks together, 
while upon tea or coffee he would worse than starve. 
On strong coffee,*without milk, Dr. 'fanner could not 
have lived a week and a half ; on chocolate he could 
have lived two months or longer. A still safer plan, 
of course, is that recommended for years in the 
dietetic treatises of Good Health ; viz., toeschewall 
tonic beverages whatever, in accordance with the prin¬ 
ciple that only abstinence is easier than temperance. 

About thirty years ago, the investigations of a.Swiss 
physician started a lively controversy concerning the 
origin of goiters. The followers of Dr. Vogt clung 
to the old theory that the affection is due to the in¬ 
fluence of rarefied air, on high, treeless plateaus, 
while their opponents ascribed it to the prevalence of 
calcareous impregnations in the drinking-water of 
certain localities. The latter view is rather strongly 
confirmed by the fact that goiters of the ugliest kind 
are found in the limestone region of Derbyshire, En¬ 
gland, and on the barren Eichsfeld, a chalk-hill 
district of northern Germany, east of Gottingen, 
Hanover. Still, it seems probable that the true cause 
of the strange complaint will remain one of the 
unsolved problems of human pathology. Goiters, 
though very rare on the tablelands of Ecuador, are 
found in every village of the Cuzco mining district, 
where no limestone formations are known to exist, 
and also on the eastern slope of the continent, on 
the volcanic plateau of Cumana, near Caracas, where 
the natives attribute them to the sandstones of the 
barren Sierras. 


To l»c continued.) 
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A SERIOUS MISTAKE. 


A CONTEMPORARY quotes the following from Law¬ 
rence K. Jerome’s “Three Men in a Boat: ” — 

“ It is a most extraordinary thing, but I never read 
a patent medicine advertisement without being im¬ 
pelled to the conclusion that I am suffering from the 
particular disease therein dealt with in its most viru¬ 
lent form. The diagnosis seems in every case to 
correspond exactly with all the sensations that I have 
ever felt. 

“ I remember going to the British Museum one day 
to read up the treatment for some slight ailment of 
which I had a touch — hay fever I fancy it was. I 
got down the book, and read all I came to read ; and 
then, in an unthinking moment, I idly turned the 
leaves, and began indolently to study diseases gener¬ 
ally. I forget which was the first distemper I plunged 
into,— some fearful, devastating scourge, I know,— 
and before I had glanced half down the list of pre¬ 
monitory symptoms, it was borne in upon me that 
I had fairly got it. 

“I sat for a while, frozen with horror; and then, 
in the listlessness of despair, 1 again turned over the 
pages. I came to typhoid fever, read the symp¬ 
toms, discovered that I had typhoid fever, must 
have had it for months, without knowing it ; won¬ 
dered what else I had got; turned up St. Vitus’s dance, 
and found, as 1 expected, that 1 had that, too ;, began 
to get interested in my case, and determined to sift it 
to the bottom, and so started alphabetically — read 
up ague, and learned that I was sickening for it, and 
that the acute stage would commence in about an¬ 
other fortnight. Bright's disease, I was relieved to 
find, I had only in a modified form, and, so far as 
that was concerned, 1 might live for years. Cholera 
Iliad, with severe complications; and diphtheria I 
seemed to have been born with. I plodded conscien¬ 
tiously through the twenty-six letters, and the only 
malady I could conclude I had not got, was house¬ 
maid’s knee. 

“I felt rather hurt about this at first ; it seemed 
somehow to be a sort of slight. Why hadn’t I got 
housemaid’s knee? Why this invidious reservation? 
After awhile, however, less grasping feelings pre¬ 
vailed. I reflected that I had every other known 
malady in the pharmacology, and I grew less selfish, 
and determined to do without housemaid’s knee. 
Gout, in, its most malignant stage, it would appear, 
had seized me without my being aware of it; and 
zymosis I had evidently been suffering with from 
boyhood. There were no more diseases after zy¬ 


mosis, so I concluded there was nothing else the 
matter with me. 

“I sat and pondered. Then I wondered how long 
I had to live. I tried to examine myself. I felt my 
pulse. I could not at first feel my pulse at all. 
Then all of a sudden it seemed to start off. I pulled 
out my watch and timed it. It made a hundred and 
forty-seven to the minute. I tried to look at my 
tongue. I stuck it out as far as ever it would go. 
and I shut one eye, and tried to examine it with the 
other. I could only see the tip, and the only thing 
that I could gain from that was to feel more certain 
than before that I had scarlet fever. 

“ I had walked into that reading-room a happy, 
healthy man. I crawled out a decrepit wreck. 

“ I went to my medical man. He is an old chum of 
mine,and he said : ‘ Well,what’s the matter with you? ’ 

“ I said ; ‘ I will not take up your time, dear boy, 
with telling you what is the matter with me. Life 
is brief, and you might pass away before I had fin¬ 
ished. But I will tell you what is not the matter 
with me. I have not got housemaid’s knee. Why I 
have not got housemaid’s knee I cannot tell you ; 
but the fact remains that I have not got it. Every¬ 
thing else, however, I have got.’ 

“And I told him how I came to discover it all. 
Then he examined me, looked grave, and wrote a 
prescription. I put it in my pocket, and went out. 

“ I did not open it. I took it to the nearest chem¬ 
ist’s and handed it in. The man read it, and then 
handed it back, saying he didn’t keep it. 

“ I read the prescription, It ran ; — 

“ ‘ i lb. beefsteak, with bread every 6 hours, 
i ten-mile walk every morning, 
i bed at 11 sharp every night. 

And don’t stuff your head with things you don’t 
understand.’ 

“ I followed the directions with the happy result — 
speaking for myself — that my life was preserved, 
and is still going on.*’ 

The above case is only an exaggerated illustration 
of the condition of thousands of men and women 
who are suffering from the ghosts of maladies which 
might easily be cured by the application of a little 
common sense. We quite agree with the doctor’s 
prescription for the case described, only we should 
substitute fruit for beefsteak, having no doubt a 
more speedy, perfect, and permanent cure in such a 
case might be secured on a fruit-and-bread diet than 
with any other bill of fare. 
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On the Right Side. — Writing in reference to a 
certain instance where an individual life had been 
prolonged beyond the usual limit, despite the habitual 
use of both liquor and tobacco, the Progressive Age, 
Minneapolis, Minn., gives the following worthy ex¬ 
pression of its editorial opinion : — 

“ The fact that a man has lived to the age of one 
hundred and three years, though having used whisky 
and tobacco most of his lifetime, shows what age he 
might have attained had he been free from those 
filthy and life-shortening habits. In spite of his 
abuse of himself, he passed the century. Undoubtedly 
many years of his life were cut short by those habits. 
How much more of a man, however good he was, 
he would have been all these five-score years, had 
he kept himself clean from the two evils that injured 
not only himself but imposed upon every one with 
whom he came in close contact. A man has no right 
to injure himself, and he has no right to make him¬ 
self a nuisance by drinking intoxicants or by using 
tobacco. Every one of God’s creatures has an in¬ 
alienable right to pure air for breathing purposes. 
The man who breathes the air full of the aroma of 
a beer stomach or blows out clouds of nicotine 
smoke, or ejects saliva in pools, where men and 
women have to walk, robs them of their inherent 
rights. 

“But we must to a certain extent excuse this old 
man for the violations of human rights of which we 
have spoken ; for eight or ten decades ago, it had 
not dawned upon men and women that these habits 
were so injurious and so unethical. His ripe age 
only proves to what limit human life may be pro¬ 
longed, and if under the abuse of selfish indulgence, 
so many years may be lived, what age may be 
attained when a clean, pure body has carried a clean, 
pure mind over the years ! We all die too early. It 
is because ignorantly or intelligently, we commit slow 
suicide. We should be in the joy of active, beauti¬ 
ful age at one hundred, and when we breed humanity 
with as great care as we do other animals, and live as 
naturally as they, we will make our average in years 
equal to theirs. They live five times the number of 
years it takes them to mature. We ought to equal 
their record, which would bring us to fivescore 
years. ” 

Eat slowly, and live long. 


Doctor (thoughtfully)— “I believe you must have 
some sort of poison in your system.” 

Patient —“Shouldn’t wonder. What was that 
last stuff you gave me ? ” 


“The first wealth is health,” says Emerson. 

Count the cooks; you will then no longer wonder 
at the innumerable number of human maladies.— 
Seneca. 


Dr. Cragie, author of a work on the practice of 
medicine, says: “A diet from which the flesh of 
animals is altogether excluded, is perfectly adequate 
to the maintenance of the human body in a state of 
health and strength. ” 


Except in children, there remain no traces of that 
instinct which determines in all other animals, what 
aliment is natural or otherwise ; and so perfectly ob¬ 
literated is this instinct in the reasoning adults of our 
species, that it has become necessary to urge con¬ 
siderations drawn from comparative anatomy to prove 
that we are naturally frugivorous.— Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. 

Too Transparent. — A recruit was brought up far 
medical inspection, and the physician asked him, 
“ Have you any defects ? ” 

“Yes, sir, I am short sighted.” 

“ How do you prove it? ” 

“Easily enough, Doctor. Do you see that nail 
up yonder on the wall ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, I don’t.” 


An Unfortunate Inference. — Mrs. Youngwife 
(to shopman) — “ I want a nice ham, please.” 

Shopman —“ Yes, ma’am. I can strongly recom¬ 
mend this one ; it is well cured.” 

Mrs. Youngwife —“Oh ! oh ! That must be one 
that has been affected by that horrid tuberculosis 
the doctors are talking so much about! Thanks ! 
I don’t want it even if it is cured ! Think I won’t 
get any meat to-day.” 


An Apt Reply. — In the course of a recent enthu¬ 
siastic meeting of the Church of England Temperance 
Society, in London, during a momentary season of 
quiet, an individual rose in the hall, and inquired of 
the chairman, “ Does not the Bible tell us to take a 
little wine?” But a member who, fortunately, had 
his Bible at the tip of his tongue, was quite equal to 
the occasion ; for he promply arose and repeated the 
twenty-first verse of the fourteenth chapter of Ro¬ 
mans : “ It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink 
wine, nor anything whereby thy brother stumbleth, 
or is offended, or is made weak.” 
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HEALTH, THE TRUE NOBILITY. 


Which is the fairest of babes? What man the man¬ 
liest ? Who. among women, the queenliest woman ? 

Is it the infant ushered into the world amid a na¬ 
tion^ plaudits, cradled in damask, and surrounded 
by all the luxury of wealth, whose dull eye and feeble 
wail betoken its dire inheritance from generations of 
royal sinners ; or the rosy child, without spot or blem¬ 
ish, which has never ached with pain, feeding at the 
mother’s breast ? 

Is it the man who daily wakes from restless slum¬ 
ber to battle with one or another of the body’s ills, 
which have pursued him from birth or are the fruits 
of his own reckless living ; or he whose sound body 
domiciles a sound mind, and whose nerves thrill with 
ecstatic pleasure to the harmonious timings of his 
senses ? 

Is it she whose existence has been one long plaint 
of suffering, who hides ill-shaped, attenuated limbs 
and shrunken bosom beneath rich garments, and by 
cunning artifices makes that seem which is not, braid¬ 
ing her thin, short hair with other women’s tresses, 
tinting her sallow cheeks, and filling unsightly gaps 
until they counterfeit nature’s rounded outlines ; or 
she whose warm blood courses unchecked through¬ 
out her faultless form, mantling her cheeks with rosy 
hue, moistening her lips with dewy softness, and 
brightening her eye with lustrous fire, whom time 
fails to disfigure, and who passes out of the loveliness 
of youth into the eternal beauty of perfect woman¬ 
hood ? 

What is it that thus beautifies the babe, ennobles the 
man, and glorifies the woman — which no wealth can 
purchase, no ancient lineage or exalted station se¬ 
cure? Health ! Health is the priceless talisman of 
beauty. Health is the patent of nature’s own no¬ 
bility. Health is the crowning glory of womanhood 
and of all humanity, the source of all earthly happi¬ 
ness, the mainspring of every human pleasure. 

The Greeks deified health, typifying it, like every 
other good and blessing known to man, in the guise 
of woman. She was legendized as the daughter of 
^Esculapius, the god of medicine, and was wor¬ 
shiped with him. She sat by the side of Apollo, 
the type of manly vigor, and herself the impersona¬ 
tion of female loveliness; was the companion of Pal¬ 
las, the Goddess of Wisdom, and of Cytherea, Queen 
of Love. Among the sisterhood of deities none was 
more fair and honored than the divine Hygeia. 
Young and old crowded her temples, rejoicing that 
through her favor the world was so bright and joy¬ 


ous, anil life such sweet lingering on earth. Alas! 
how has she fared in modern times? Her statues 
have fallen from their pedestals, her beautiful temples 
have crumbled into ruins, her faith discarded and her 
precepts scorned. A few votaries of the sweet god¬ 
dess have preserved the secrets of her cult, and with 
encouraging success have sought to re-establish her 
fanes and light once more the sacred fire upon her 
altars. 

Are the rites this deity’s service imposes solemn 
hyperdulia, recondite mysteries, only to be mastered 
by a trained priesthood ? Far from it! Health is 
nature’s simplest faith. Its liturgy can be written in 
the prattle of children and the commonplaces of the 
peasant. Its laws are fixed, irrevocable, eternal. 
This do, and thou shalt live and be happy. Do that, 
and thou shalt surely suffer and die. 

If health is but the outcome of self-evident truth ; 
if long life, unalloyed happiness, ecstatic pleasure, 
are but the recompenses for simply walking in its 
broad paths : and premature decay, pain, and sorrow, 
and ungratified desire the certain penalties for wan¬ 
dering in the tangled by-ways that stretch away far 
from it in unknown lines, why should any need be 
taught that wherein their interest lies? This is the 
great mystery of humanity — having ears, they hear 
not, and eyes, they see not. In every age men 
have rushed where angels have not sought to tread. 
W hile the sanitarian begins his teaching abashed at 
the simplicity of the lessons he has to inculcate, 
knowing the stubborn incredulity of the world, on the 
other hand, he realizes the magnitude of his under¬ 
taking. 

A perverted religious sentiment is responsible for 
this disregard of the body’s welfare. A system which 
teaches that the physical man is the enemy of an 
independent, immaterial personality, called soul or 
spirit; that the flesh is inherently rotten, vile, and 
sinful ; that the more beautiful its contour, the more 
sensitive and delicate its organization, the more 
surely it leads its psychic prisoner toward the gates of 
hell and eternal damnation,—had but one corollary; 
that it were good to despise, degrade, and mortify this 
earthly thing which is all we know as self—which 
we call father, mother, brother, sister, child. Natu¬ 
rally these earnest strivers after spiritual salvation 
immured this carnal foe, of which they could not 
rid themselves and live, in convents, monasteries, and 
hermit cells, and passed their lives in a long crusade 
against the pleadings of their senses. They welcomed 
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pain, the protest of outraged nerves ; they endured 
hunger, the cry of the thin blood for food ; they suf¬ 
fered cold, because it antagonized every sense of 
pleasure ; they wallowed in filth in defiance of their 
educated humanity. The modern Christian, like the 
older Buddhist, waxed in self-complacent holiness as 
he tortured, deformed, and degraded his body, pre¬ 
paring the way for fiendish inquisitors, who, in the 
name of God and Saviour, tore off the sin-cased flesh 
of gentle maidens with red-hot pincers, and sought 
to appease the vengeance of a heavenly Father by 
empaling unbelieving babes. Rather the pagans 
homage to that Maker, in whose image he has been 
fashioned, by glorifying that masterpiece of creative 
power, the human body — that marvelous mechanism 
called man. What mortal handiwork can rival this, 
in the mysterious intricacy of its parts? What other 
object on earth or in the heavens approaches in beauty 
that culmination of grace and loveliness — the human 
form ? Grant the soul a distinct identity, can it have 
a grander temple than this house not made by hands, 
and should not this be guarded from pollution with 
jealous care - its avenues closed to every unclean 
thing, the slimy reptile of disease allowed no hid¬ 
ing corner in its secret chambers, the sacred fire of 
health kept burning on its altars, daily decked with 
fresh thank-offerings ? 

It is only my present purpose to ask your attention to 
the culpable neglect which has been the natural con¬ 
sequence of the degradation of the body, and to urge 
upon you. in the interest of every living being, in the 
interest of every organized community, in the interest 
of the whole human race, the importance of bestow¬ 
ing the most earnest thought upon the subject of 
physical culture. All that we know or feel, every 
desire and gratification, finds expression through the 
body. Thought, will, emotion, sensation, depend 
upon the normal action of normally constituted or¬ 
ganic molecules. Hence, to think intelligently, to 
feel acutely, the chords on which these harmonies 
are rung must be in perfect tune. The aggregate 
actions of the various organs and apparatus of the 
body, which we call life, if harmonious and without 
jar, are what we mean by health. Dim the eye, 
deaden the ear, silence the speech, and benumb the 
touch, and what will remain to us of the bright world? 
Widen the avenues to the senses, let in the flood of 
light and sound, develop the capabilities of the phys¬ 
ical man, and, as he communes with new spheres, he 
grows in mental stature. 

It behooves us, therefore, to cultivate this garden 
of the soul, in which it lives and thrives; to develop 
this mortal frame to its utmost, that all these attri¬ 
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butes of manhood, which are alone possible through 
its instrumentality, may be exercised in their highest 
intensity ; not only for the well-being and happiness 
of the individual, but for the welfare and higher de¬ 
velopment of the whole race. Rich estates and noble 
titles are valueless bequests beside the heritage of 
health. The youth who can boast ancestry free from 
the stain of transmitted disease has a prouder blazon 
on his banners than the lordling whose feeble frame 
bears the indelible mark of constitutional contamina¬ 
tion. Invalid parents beget invalid offspring, and 
these, other weaklings like themselves, whose puny 
descendants ramify over an entire country. How 
great, then, should be the concern of the community 
in the physical condition of its individual members ! 
The contaminated man, seared through folly, ignor¬ 
ance, or sin, does not bear his living burden alone 
to the grave, but shares it with his wife and child. 
It leaps the threshold of his home. The blight 
spreads from household to family, to vicinage, to 
race. The muddy stream poured into the ocean 
meets others from like polluted sources, each aid¬ 
ing the other in marring the purity of the broad 
waters. The physical deterioration evidenced in cer¬ 
tain localities, notably in America, by the paucity 
of children ; the abstention from outdoor life; the 
incapacity for athletic sports; and the high mortality 
rate, is only temporarily retarded by foreign impor¬ 
tation. While the breeding of cattle is carefully fos¬ 
tered, and splendid results obtained by judicious 
crossing, the human animal is allowed to intermingle 
without regard to possible funest consequences. The 
mother confides her spotless daughter to a contami¬ 
nated husband ; the father sees his son deliberately 
taking to wife the heiress of some other father’s in¬ 
firmity. The warning family records of premature 
decay are unheeded. Hereditary taints are blindly 
encountered, and physical vices intensified and per¬ 
petuated in malformed and weakly offspring. Nor is 
the evil wrought, limited to the impairment of the 
body. Crime is the outcome of physical defects. 
The brutal outrages, which have disgraced humanity, 
have been the fruit of impulses ingrained in ill-devel¬ 
oped brains, exaggerated by repeated crossing. If 
the intermarriage of criminal classes is beyond the 
control of society, and the vipers must breed for 
slaughter, the enlightened sentiment of the educated 
should, without the need of arbitrary enactments, 
restrain the chance, promiscuous sexual alliance of 
the doomed victims of disease. Why should the 
future of a family, or a race, be imperiled, to gratify 
the impulsive whim, the momentary fancy, or even 
the ardent affection of those who bear the stigma of 
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an ineradicable physical taint ? Men toil and hoard. 
In the eager greed of wealth, they sacrifice health 
ami strength, and, prematurely old, survey the pile 
of gold, which is to purchase pleasures they no longer 
have the capacity to enjoy. The very effort to taste 
the unaccustomed draught kills them before they 
should have reached their prime, and, dying, they 
leave their riches to children framed in the likeness 
of their own decrepit bodies. 

What if the sanitarian succeeds in inducing man¬ 
kind to heed his warnings ? Will not life be made up 
of self-denials ? Will we not have to live, and move, 
eat, sleep, and dress by rigid rules, so irksome that 
one would welcome the pangs of pain as penalty for 
untrammeled pleasure? By no means. It is not a 
question of a short life and a merry one, without re¬ 
straint, in contrast with the tedious drawling of years 
of cheerless asceticism. The song and dance, the 
music and the flowers, the joyous laugh and sounds 
of jovial frolicking, are heard and seen among Hy- 


geia’s followers,— the cry of pain, the wailing of the 
sorrow-stricken, tears, agony, despair, the gloom of 
death, among those who have denied her. Let the 
child learn the simple laws of health, and the man 
will live responsive to them as automatically as the 
musician obeys the laws of harmony. Inculcate in 
the youth that his ambition should be the possession 
of a healthy physique ; in the maiden that no art 
can rival the charms with which nature will deck her 
unblemished form ; that, however lowly the station 
or humble the home, he and she may proudly vie with 
the scions of the richest aristocracy in that vigor of 
body, that strength of mind, that exquisite refinement 
of the emotional nature, which constitutes the perfect 
thinking, feeling, loving, living man and woman; 
that the blue blood, which is derived from titled pro¬ 
genitors, however many their quarterings, is cold and 
sluggish in the veins, beside the red blood which has 
been transmitted from ancestors who have known no 
stain of disease. 


(To be concluded.) 


TOBACCO POISONING. 


Numerous cases of tobacco poisoning are recorded 
in scientific literature, the majority of which were the 
result of the accidental swallowing of a quantity of 
tobacco, or of the administration of an excessive 
dose in its medicinal use. Permit me to cite a few 
cases of this sort. 

The first case I will mention, I find in a note from 
M. de Fourcroy, inserted in his translation of an 
essay upon the diseases of artisans, by Ramazzini: 
“A drunken soldier swallowed the saliva while chew¬ 
ing tobacco. He vomited, he fell asleep, he soon 
awoke with strong convulsions, laughed loudly, ut¬ 
tered violent cries, lost his sight for some time, and 
appeared to be in a maniacal state .” 

The death of the poet Santeuil, who died after 
having drunk a glass of Spanish wine in which a bad 
joker had emptied the contents of a tobacco pipe, is 
everywhere known. 

One finds in Orfila the following facts : — 

An enema with an infusion of two drams of tobacco, 
caused death in two hours to a child of fourteen 
years. 

Elizabeth P. died fifteen minutes after having taken 
an enema with an infusion of an ounce of tobacco. 

A decoction of two ounces of smoking tobacco, 
by enema, caused death in a woman twenty-eight 
years of age. 

A young woman of twenty-four years, suffering 
from obstinate constipation, died three quarters of 


an hour after having taken an enema prepared with an 
ounce and a half of tobacco. 

I obtain the following fact from M. Wright: A 
man who suffered cruelly from hemorrhoids, to re¬ 
lieve himself, sat upon a vessel in which he had 
placed four or five drams of tobacco with some hot 
coals. At the end of fifteen minutes he was nause¬ 
ated and suddenly fell in the most complete collapse. 
The heart-beats were hardly perceptible, and were in¬ 
termittent. The respiration was so slow that he was 
believed to be dead. By the aid of various stimu¬ 
lants he was resuscitated. 

Following the application of tobacco leaves, in the 
case of a woman of fifty years, reported by M. Meyer, 
the following phenomena were observed: nausea, 
spasmodic vomiting, hiccough, oppression, attacks 
of suffocation, extreme prostration, extremities in a 
cold and viscid sweat, great fatigue, slow and inter¬ 
mittent pulse. 

In a note addressed to the Academy of Sciences, 
M. Nanias reported an observation upon a smuggler, 
who, having covered his person, next to the skin, 
with leaves of tobacco, in order to avoid the pay¬ 
ment of duty, presented the symptoms of true poi¬ 
soning-extreme feebleness of pulse, cold sweats, 
faintness, etc. 

Hildebrand has cited a case more remarkable still. 
All the members of a company of cavalry soldiers 
had enveloped their bodies with leaves of tobacco, 
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with th*e intention of defrauding ; and although all of 
them were great smokers, they were nevertheless 
taken with headache, vertigo, vomiting, etc. 

The following observation is recorded in the Jour¬ 
nal of Chemistry and Toxicology : A young man of 
seventeen years had come during the day, on a*visit 
to his uncle, employed at service on a farm, where 
he occupied a small and badly ventilated chamber. 
The uncle returned home in the evening, accompanied 
by two comrades, and ail three began to smoke. 
The atmosphere of the chamber was so much charged 
with tobacco that one could hardly see. When the 
two visitors withdrew, the uncle lay down upon the 
couch, where his nephew had previously retired, 
when he found the nephew cold, and in spite of all 
the efforts that could be made, it was impossible to 
resuscitate him. 

Marshall Hall relates that a young man after hav¬ 
ing smoked ten pipes, was taken with cramps, con¬ 
vulsions, with dilatation of the pupils, and fell into a 
comatose state, from which he was with difficulty 
revived. 

Helwig tells the story of two brothers who died 
after having smoked, in competition, one eighteen 
and the other seventeen pipes of tobacco. 

Mackenzie relates an observation upon a man, 
who, having smoked a pipe and a half of tobacco, 
swallowing the saliva, was taken with fainting and 
vomiting, then fell into a profound stupor; his res¬ 
piration became stertorious (snoring), the pupils 
were unequally dilated and did not respond to light. 
He remained four hours in this state, and owed his 
life solely to the energetic treatment to which he was 
subjected. 

Phenomena of poisoning have also been observed 
after the application of the juice of tobacco upon a 
skin disease of the neck ; of tobacco juice upon an 
ulcer; of powdered tobacco upon a wound of the 
thigh, etc. 

In one of the principal towns of the department of 
Manche, a young man, aged about fourteen years, 
unaccustomed to the use of tobacco, conceived the 
idea of smoking to relieve a violent toothache. 
Hardly had he finished a three cent package when 
he fell unconscious, continuing thus until he expired. 


Acute tobacco poisoning begins almost instantly. 
A few minutes after the swallowing of the poison, the 
subject experiences malaise , vertigo, a sensation of 
the hair standing on end, cold sweat, sharp pains in 
the abdomen or at the pit of the stomach. Then 
come nausea, violent vomiting, followed by no con¬ 
siderable relief. The trembling which appears when¬ 
ever a poisoned individual undertakes to use his 
hands, renders precision of movement impossible. 
The pupils are widely dilated, a severe headache, af¬ 
fecting by preference the susorbitaire nerve, torments 
the patient ; salivation is not always perfect; the 
secretion of the urine, on the contrary, is always 
greatly increased, and micturition becomes more fre¬ 
quent. The urine is nearly colorless. 

The stools are painful, semi-liquid, blackish or 
greenish, and repulsively fetid. The heart-beats are 
feeble and intermittent, the pulse small and very 
weak. 

The special senses share in the disorder. Cutane¬ 
ous sensibility is lessened, sight is disturbed, some¬ 
times even completely obliterated. 

In the meanwhile the face is extremely pallid, the 
patient falls into a profound stupor, interrupted from 
time to time by partial or general convulsions, by a 
slight delirium or a burst of laughter. Respiration is 
sometimes snoring and embarrassed, and sometimes 
so feeble and slow that it is scarcely perceptible. 

Following this frightful array of symptoms, a 
quarter of an hour, twenty minutes, or a few hours 
at most, after the poison has been received into the 
system, death occurs either in the midst of a convul¬ 
sion or during the coma which succeeds it. 

At the autopsy a remarkable pallor of the tissues 
is found. The lungs are dense and grayish, sinking 
in water instead of floating. The brain and the 
heart are engorged with black fluid blood. The 
digestive tube, the stomach notably, presents some 
traces of slight inflammation, some effusions of blood, 
and some spots of ecchymosis. 

[The above picture of the symptoms of tobacco 
poisoning, and illustrations of the extremely toxic 
properties of this noxious weed, we translate from a 
recent number of the Journal de la Socictc contre 
V A bus du Tobac. — Editor.] 


“ On the day of judgment,” says Jean Paul, 4< God 
will perhaps pardon you for starving your children 
when bread was dear 3 but if he should charge you 
with stinting them in his free air , what answer shall 
you make? ” 


Only Natural. — Esteemed Family Physician ( to 
young patient convalescent from the influenza),— 
“Well, my dear, what did you dislike most about the 
influenza ? ” 

Ethel (aged seven) — “ The medicine ! ” 
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LONG LIFE. 


Long life has at all times been the chief desire, 
the principal object, of mankind. How can it be 
secured ? How can the flame be supplied with fuel ? 
These are questions which have always engaged the 
attention of the deepest thinkers. Perhaps the most 
interesting and instructive example of the ability to 
prolong life and preserve health, is given in the writ¬ 
ings of a wise old man, who owed his century of 
existence to a strict adherence to the principles of 
sobriety and moderation. 

Luigi Cornaro was born at Venice about the year 
1465. He died in 1566, at Padua. He belonged to 
one of the old families in the city. He began life 
with a bad constitution, and a long course of ex¬ 
cesses had, by the time he reached the age of thirty- 
five, reduced him to a state of extreme misery. For 
four or five years he remained in constant bodily and 
mental suffering. Gout began to lay hold of him ; 
he was tormented by pains in the stomach and by 
perpetual feverishness and thirst. His physicians 
pointed out to him that his chronic ailments must 
have their cause in his habitually disordered life, 
and urged him again and again to change it. He 
was long convinced of the truth of what they said 
to him before putting their advice into practice. 
For a while he pretended to follow it, still eating and 
drinking as before, and concealing the fact from his 
doctors,— “as all patients do,” he adds with some 
humor. 

At last he found the strength of will to adhere 
strictly to the diet and mode of life prescribed for 
him ; and at the end of a year he found himself, in¬ 
stead of a broken-down, hopeless invalid, unfit for 
either work or enjoyment, a healthy and singularly act¬ 
ive and happy man. He then came to the natural 
conclusion that the regimen which had overcome the 
effects of excesses and repaired the natural weakness 
of his constitution must be the one to keep him per¬ 
manently in health ; and from that time onward, 
during the sixty years which remained to him of life, 
he never, except in the rarest instances, and then to 
his hurt, swerved from it. Fie had more than com¬ 
pleted his eightieth year before he set himself down 
to write his experiences for the benefit of others. 
During forty years he had lived a life of almost un¬ 
broken health and happiness,— a life which contrasted 


as mucn with that which he had led himself in his 
earlier days as with that which he saw commonly 
lived by others around him. 

Cornaro \s regimen was, as he tells us, intended for 
himself alone. All people should live temperately, 
but the temperance of one man is the excess of an¬ 
other. Cornaro’s method is the simple one, that 
each man should find out for himself the suitable 
quantity of food and drink he should take, and live 
accordingly. Cornaro’s daily allowance of food 
weighed twelve ounces. On one occasion, after he 
had slightly increased the quantity, he became in a 
few days “ choleric and melancholy,” and soon fell 
into a violent fever, from which he only recovered by 
returning to his former regimen ; he never ate or 
drank to the extent of his appetite : avoided extremes 
of heat and cold ; was careful to have sufficient 
sleep. 

To keep clear of grief, melancholy, hatred, and 
other perturbations of the mind, was also an essential 
part of his system ; though temperance in eating and 
drinking will do much to counteract mental trouble, 
as well as to neutralize the effects of bodily hardships. 
Once, when powerful enemies brought a suit against 
him, he kept his equanimity and won his case in the 
end ; while his brother, who had lead an irregular life, 
died of anxiety, while the case was still going on. If 
men were but temperate as he, they would live to be 
one hundred years old. He himself intended to do 
so, and to die at last, not of disease, but of “ Jnira 
resoluzionc.** If he had had a good constitution to 
start with, he would have reached one hundred and 
twenty years instead of only one hundred. He did, 
in fact, die at the age r of one hundred, if he did not 
surpass it. 

Every person, at least every one that is not af¬ 
flicted with organic trouble, or who has not neglected 
too long the observance of the laws of nature, has 
within himself the power to prolong his own exist¬ 
ence, as well as to improve and to secure his own 
health. In life insurance we find that the best risks 
are not the most robust men nor the athletes, but the 
men who, without organic trouble or inherited ten¬ 
dencies to disease, are yet obliged to take care of 
themselves — men who, like Cornaro, live with so¬ 
briety.—.SVA 


The Sandwich Islanders have a proverb: “If Undertaker (to youth who is lighting a cigarette) — 
strong be the frame of the mother, her sons will “That's right. You smoke the cigarettes: we do 
make laws for the people.” the rest ,”—New York Press. 
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One ok Many. — The following is said by an ex¬ 
change to be a true story : — 

“A young man, a student, having no resource but 
the teaching of a country school, took board at a 
German farmer’s, where fat, rich food was supplied 
and largely consumed, and where the sleeping-rooms 
were warm, close, and crowded. As he had always 
acted on the principle of trying to do what he found 
any one else could do, he saw no reason why he 
should not imitate these hearty people in their eating, 
although his was a sedentary, confined life, and theirs 
an out-door, active one. 

“ He married from this family, and his own table 
was supplied freely with the same sort of fat cakes, 
strong meats, pies, and coffee. Headaches and 
bilious troubles set in and became overpowering. 
The doctor gave calomel and other powerful drugs 
freely. This doctor was a large, fine-looking man, 
ruddy with health, riding far every day, and in all 
weathers. Once, in conversation, he said he never 
took medicine himself ; if a little surfeited or op¬ 
pressed, he ate nothing for a day, unless, perhaps, 
some apples. ‘If that plan is good for you, it may 
enable me to change my state of misery for yours of 
happy, rosy health,’ thought this sufferer, and he too 
resolved to try abstinence. He had the fortitude 
to go without coffee for some weeks, and had less 
sick headache. He used less butter, fat, and sugar, 
and things compounded of them, and lived in the 
fresh, open air. and so slowly regained more ease 
and comfort. 

“ The German farmer and his wife died before they 
were sixty. All of their large family have followed 
them. The young teacher who learned in the 
eleventh hour the virtue of simple abstemiousness, 
and had the resolution to practice it, lives yet in a 
serene and evidently comfortable old age.” 


Russian Diet.— A recent Russian correspondent 
of the X. V. Independent , in commenting on the in¬ 
crease of famine in that country and the difficulty in 
the way of supplying the nation’s need by the prod¬ 
ucts of other countries on account of the peculiar 
prejudices of the Russian laboring class regarding 
some particular foods, gives the following items of 
information concerning the simple fare which has con¬ 
tributed largely towards a race of vigorous and long- 
enduring peasantry and hardy Russian soldiers: — 
“The Russians do not eat wheaten bread; they 
loathe it. Of the more than 100,000,000 of the 
population, there may be two or three millions that 
use wheat. The army, the navy, the peasantry, the 
whole working population, use rye bread, or rye and 
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barley, or barley bread. Nothing but actual starva¬ 
tion will bring them to the use of fine wheaten bread. 
In the Crimean War, in 1855, eight hundred Russian 
prisoners were sent to the English Commissary- 
General at Constantinople, to provide for. He gave 
them the same generous rations which the English 
soldiers had. The bread was of the best quality, 
superior, as officers and soldiers confessed, to the 
bread served to them in England. In a few days 
the whole eight hundred Russians rebelled against it. 
If some of it was eaten, the rest was thrown away 
and trampled under foot. 

“The contractor represented the dissatisfaction to 
the Commissary-General, who sent for the Russian 
colonel and a deputation of the men. The colonel 
was an educated German in the service of the Czar. 
He assured the General that the fine white bread was 
equally bad for the palate and the health of the Rus¬ 
sian soldier. Moreover, they wanted more salt fish 
and less fresh meats, etc. 

“ 4 Make out your own rations,’ said the General ; 
* such as would satisfy you in your barracks at home.’ 
He then passed the list to the army contractor, to see 
if he would demand any change in the contract. 

“Aftercareful examination, he returned it, saying 
that with the proposed changes, he would consent 
to twenty per cent discount on his contract. 

“The General would consent to no change in that 
direction. He said Her Majesty’s Government 
would pay the same for the Russian prisoners as for 
its own soldiers. So the affair, which had threatened 
a serious disturbance, was amicably settled. The 
Commissary-General was satisfied, the prisoners per¬ 
fectly contented, and the army contractor of supplies 
jubilant. 

“ The stolidity and solidity of the Russian peasant 
are phenomenal attributes. Under Peter the Great, 
ten thousand consented to have their heads shaved 
off rather than their beards. They will, no doubt, be 
equally solid against wheaten bread, and famine will 
be as merciless as was Peter the Great.” 


The Scotch very sensibly attribute their ability, 
honesty, and perseverance to oatmeal porridge, and 
their faults and failings to barley beer. 


Dr. Adam Smith, in his “Wealth of Nations,” says: 
“It may indeed be doubted whether butcher’s meat 
is anywhere a necessity of life. Grain and vege¬ 
tables, with the help of milk, it is known from experi¬ 
ence, can, without any butcher’s meat, afford the 
most plentiful, the most wholesome, the most nour¬ 
ishing and most invigorating diet.” 








HEALTH, GRACE, AND BEAUTY. — ELEVENTH PAPER. 

IBnlking. 


Walking, like other forms of physical exercise, is 
so much neglected in these days of undue haste and 
excessive luxury, that it is in danger of being rele¬ 
gated to the galaxy of lost arts. In the city, the 
business man steps from his office or residence into 
a hack or an elevated railroad car, 
and is carried on wheels to his 
destination, and keeps a carriage 
for the use of his wife and daugh¬ 
ters. Not infrequently the post¬ 
man even rolls along his beat on 
a tricycle. In the country, the 
farmer’s boy who has an errand to a 
neighbor’s half a mile distant, pre¬ 
fers to take the trip on four legs 
instead of two, and mounts the ex¬ 
tra horse kept handy by for such 
emergencies. 

The result of the general neglect 
of exercise with the lower limbs is 
shown in the decided decay of leg 
vigor among the moderns. This 
increasing weakness in the lower 
extremities is made very conspicu¬ 
ous by a comparison of the jump¬ 
ing ability of the ancients and the 
moderns. History records that a 
certain Spartan made a long dis¬ 
tance jump of fifty-two feet, and a 
native of Crotona outdid him by two feet. The best 
jump of the century was made by George Washington, 
who, in the long running jump, covered twenty-four 
feet. Frasier, the champion jumper of the world at 
the present time, has twenty-three feet as his best 


record. History tells us of some German barbarians 
who made an invasion into Italy, and finding them 
selves confronted by three rows of spears in the hands 
of Roman soldiers, did not make any attempt to break 
the ranks of the enemy, but by the aid of their long 
leaping poles, jumped clear over 
them. 

Leonardo da Vinci, the famous 
Italian artist, used to exhibit to his 
visitors the strength of his legs by 
springing straight up until his head 
touched the ceiling. 

That leg-ability is a quality which 
can be cultivated, is evidenced by 
the marvelous feats of Weston and 
other professional walkers. That 
most Americans are such poor 
walkers is due to the fact that the 
leg muscles are not developed and 
hardened by daily exercise from 
early childhood. The city boy 
has thighs scarcely larger than his 
spindling arms, because his jour¬ 
neys to school are made on a 
street-car instead of a sidewalk, 
and the facilities provided at 
school are not usually such as to 
compensate for the neglect of phys¬ 
ical development at home. 

In our last article we gave a description of correct 
walking. We exhibit in this a few samples of bad 
walkers. These outlines are all accurately drawn 
from instantaneous photographs, which show with 
inrontestible exactness some of the faults which one 
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may observe every day in noticing the various styles 
of walking exhibited by passers-by upon the street. 

Figs, i and 2 exhibit the very common fault of 
putting the heel down too much in advance of the 
toe. Fig. 1 shows a man evidently in a hurry, and 
giving no attention whatever to his style of carriage. 

In Fig. 2, the fixed position of the arms, rigidly 
extended at the sides, indicates an attempt to con¬ 
trol the poise of the body, but the forward position 
of the hips, the inclined head and elevated toe, 
indicate ignorance of the rides of correct walking, 
or a want of ability to make a practical application 
of them. 

Fig. 3 represents rather an unusual form of gait — 
a sort of gliding, teetering gait, in which the knees 


are never quite extended, and both feet are flat upon 
the ground at the same instant. This mode of walk¬ 
ing suggests the stealthy movement of the cat or the 
lion, when approaching its prey, although it might 
not necessarily indicate this mental or moral charac¬ 
teristic, as it may be wholly the result of lack of 
muscular development. 

Fig. 4 is the swinging gait of the tired laboring 
man. The faulty elements of these several styles of 
walking will be best appreciated by a comparison 
with the figures showing correct walking, given in 
our last number. 

Next month we will deal with some of the other 
forms of incorrect walking which are frequently 
met with. 





fig. 2 . 


FIG. 3. 


fig. 4. 


PROGRAM OF EXERCISES FOR NOVEMBER. 


We suggest the following as an excellent program 
for exercises during the month of November : — 

1. One half hour walking out of doors daily, with 
the body in good position, chest well forward, head 
erect, chin drawn in, abdominal muscles well con¬ 
tracted. If one has the advantage of walking in the 
country, or on an unfrequented street, or elsewhere 
excluded from observation, he may practice several 
useful walking exercises, in addition to ordinary walk¬ 
ing. The following will be found very excellent walk¬ 
ing exercises : — 


2. At each step, in placing one foot forward, at 
the same time rise upon the toe of the other foot. 
Take pains, in placing the advance foot, to strike the 
ground with both toe and heel at the same time. 
This is a very vigorous walking exercise, and should 
not be practiced more than five minutes at a time, 

3. Walk on tiptoes with the fingers touching at 
the back of the neck, the elbows in line, taking 
pains to keep the chest well forward, head erect, 
and chin well drawn in. This exercise is one of the 
best means of curing roundness of shoulders and a 
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stooped position in walking. Four or live minutes’ 
daily practice of walking in this manner will be ex¬ 
ceedingly useful. 

4. Continue the program for exercise described 
for August, increasing the number of movements 
until the amount of work done is sufficient to 
produce slight fatigue, being careful to avoid ex¬ 
haustion. 

The simplicity of the exercises described may lead 
some to regard them as valueless. No greater mis- 


tqke could be made, however, as these exercises are 
considered by all trainers who have had experience 
with the various systems of physical culture to be 
the most effective and scientific means of securing 
symmetrical bodily development, without incurring 
the risk of injury to any vital organ, or the over¬ 
straining of any muscle or joint. 

Next month we will give a program of exercises 
which will be found especially useful for stimulating 
the circulation, warming the feet. etc. 


Athletics. — Athletics maybe taken generally to 
mean the exercising of one’s limbs and muscles, and 
the performing of feats of strength and skill. The 
word “athlete,” therefore, (also “athletics”) is de¬ 
rived from the Greek athlon , a prize. 

Among the Greeks the athletes who contended for 
prizes were held in high esteem, the victors having 
the greatest honors bestowed upon them, being some¬ 
times freed from all taxes, and having statues set up 
in their honor. 

The contention for the prizes took place at the four 
great public games ; viz., the Olympian, the Isthmian, 
the Nemean, and the Pythian, which were held at 
stated periods in Greece. An athlete devoted his 
whole life to preparing for these contests, taking a 
regular course of training in a gymnasium, regulating 
his diet, and, it is said, sleeping much. 

At the close of the Hiolian War, 186 u. c., M. 
Fulvius introduced athletes into Rome from Greece. 
Under the emperors, admiration for the athletes 
bordered upon passion, and during the reign of Nero 
an enormous number of athletes lived in Rome, form¬ 
ing a distinct community. 


BEAUTY MORE r 

L)r. C. W. Emerson, President of the Emerson 
College of Oratory, Boston, says: — 

‘‘If one would become strong and enduring, he 
must exercise the spirit of heroism directed toward 
health. When one has firmly resolved to become 
strong, he has taken the most important step toward 
securing the incomparable prize, health. The laws 
of nature say, 6 Obey us and live, disobey us and 
die.’ Health is the price of constant obedience, 
and is within the reach of the majority. 

“ Poising brings perfect obedience to the law of 
gravitation, secures infinite reinforcements, and a 
suggestion of power and self-command. Poise 
stands for strength. Weakness takes a braced and 
constrained attitude. Poise is a gymnastic of the 
nervous system ; it strengthens the cerebellum. 
Poise gives presence and secures ease. There is 


The athletes were an entirely different class from 
the gladiators, who were introduced into Rome from 
Asia, and were at times a source of terror to Rome. 
Among the Greeks there were no gladiators. — 
Indian Spectator . 


Physical Culture.— That physical culture was 
not regarded with so little favor in early times as 
now, is well attested by the history of the early 
Greeks and Romans. It is not so well known, 
however, that some of the well-known artists of an 
earlier age were as great lovers of physical exercise, 
and prized vigorous physical development as much 
as did the sculptors who modeled the Venus de 
Milo and the Apollo Belvidere. As an illustration 
of the zeal with which some of the older Italian 
artists cultivated physical development, we may cite 
the fact, stated on good authority, that Leonardo da 
Vinci was so thoroughly trained in athletics that he 
very frequently amused his visitors by jumping to 
the top of the room and shaking the balls of the 
chandelier with his feet. 


FHAN SKIN DEEP. 

no rigidity in the cultivated body. If it moves, its 
movements will be soft as music. 

“How much force is unnecessarily expended by a 
person whose physique is uncultivated ! He is every 
day expending the force of two or three men to do 
the work of one. The Greek could so move that, 
with a minimum of force he could attain gigantic 
results. It is this that made him the best soldier in 
the world when he would fight. Caesar himself was 
a copyist of the Greeks in this respect j during forty 
years he spared no pains in cultivating his body to 
the last possible degree, and that practice gave him 
great agility. He could labor many hours more than 
any other man. because there was so little friction in 
the body. 

“ One of the most important functions of muscular 
exercise, is to assist the arterial system. The heart, 
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unaided, cannot perform all the work of carrying 
the blood through the system. The heart is assisted 
by the arteries, and they are prompted to healthy 
exercise by the effect produced upon them by the 
muscles when in action. The arteries can be as¬ 
sisted by any muscular exercise. Any form of ex¬ 
ercise is better than no form at all, but I believe 
those motions most helpful which are at the same 
time the most beautiful. All nature's lines are curved 
lines. The curved line is the line of beauty. Beauty 
and health cannot be divorced. That which pro¬ 
duces health produces beauty ; that which produces 
beauty will produce health. 

4< Some people have said that beauty is only skin 
deep. There never was a greater mistake. Beauty 
is more than skin deep. If one will tell how deep 
are soul depths, I will tell him how deep beauty is. 


The beautiful face and the beautiful form have been 
developed down the ages from beautiful impulses 
of the soul. Many a handsome face in the world 
to-day, owes its inheritance to beautiful impulses that 
existed in the bosom of its ancestors. There may 
be beautiful faces to-day which are masks for evil 
thoughts ; there may be beautiful faces, which, in¬ 
stead of being the facades of temples of worship, are 
the facades of dens of thieves ! but let these evil 
conditions continue, and the face slowly but surely 
loses its charms. Something gave that fine outline of 
brow and chiseled nose, and sweet mouth. Some¬ 
thing, we know not when nor where, but it existed in 
the hearts of the prodecessors of the perperson who 
owns the face. From ugliness comes ugliness. 
From beauty of soul, by-and-by, down the ages, some¬ 
where, comes beauty of face and beauty of form.” 


EXERCISE FOR ELDERLY PERSONS. 


Last month we endeavored to emphasize the im¬ 
portance of exercise for aged persons as well as for 
the young. The infirmities of old age are largely 
the result of neglect to keep the joints supple and the 
muscles in good tone by daily engaging in muscular 
exercise in a regular and systematic way. Among 
the results of this neglect which are most frequently 
noticeable in aged people, are a bent form, round¬ 
ness of shoulders, and protrusion of the lower abdo¬ 
men. These deformities are the result of weakness 
of the muscles of the shoulders and trunk. We 
promised last month to give some exercises especially 
beneficial to old people. The exercises which are 
described below are especially useful for strengthen¬ 
ing the muscles of the shoulders and the trunk, and 
are aLo useful in resisting the tendency to lessened 
lung activity, which is one of the most active causes 
of physical decline in advancing years. 

Owing to the lateness of this number, we are com¬ 
pelled to go to press without the illustrations de¬ 
signed for this article, but will present them, together 
with others, in a series of illustrated articles which 
will appear in this journal early in 1892, under the 
head of “Exercises for Old People.” 

1. Seated in a chair with the arms bent overhead, 
the fingers touching and resting upon the top of the 
head, elbows in line and shoulders drawn back as far 
as possible, chest forward, and sitting free from the 
back of the chair, bend the trunk first to left, then 
to right, repeating six or eight times. 

2. Placing the hands on the hips, elbows in line, 
head erect, chin well drawn in, take a deep breath, 
expanding well at the waist. Bend slowly forward, 
at the hips, to an angle of 45°, keeping the head and 


trunk in line. Return to position, breathing out at 
the same time. Take a full breath and bend forward 
again. Repeat the exercise six or eight times. 

3. Seated upon a low stool in front of a sofa, 
catch the toes under the front edge of the sofa, with 
the legs extended. Sit erect, with the fingers touch¬ 
ing at the back of the neck, with elbows in line. 
Bending backward, let the body fall back, bending 
at the hips, keeping the head and trunk in line. In 
beginning this exercise, the body should be allowed 
to fall backward only a few inches beyond perpen¬ 
dicular, as too great strain might be brought upon the 
abdominal muscles. As strength increases, the angle 
may be increased until the body can be inclined 
backward to an angle of 45 0 . The exercise should 
be taken slowly, and a full breath should be taken 
before beginning the backward movement, the breath 
being held until the trunk is returned to the vertical 
position. Repeat the exercise three or four times at 
first, and increase to eight, ten, or more times, as the 
strength of the trunk muscles increases by exercise. 

4. Standing in the doorway, with the door open, 
grasp the door jambs as high up as possible. Swing 
backward and forward, taking a full breath with the 
forward movement and rising upon the toes at the 
same time; breathe out with the backward move¬ 
ment. Repeat ten or more times. This is an ex¬ 
cellent movement to expand the chest and counteract 
the tendency to round ness of shoulders. Any aged 
person who will practice these exercises systematic¬ 
ally for fifteen minutes daily, will derive very great 
benefit therefrom, in the way of increased vigor and 
the prevention and relief of many of the inconven¬ 
iences due to advancing age. 




THE NATURAL SIZE OF THE WAIST. 

11Y J. H. KELLOGG, M. i>. 


The following paragraphs upon this subject re¬ 
cently appeared in our scientific contemporary, the 
A vierlean Naturalist: — 

“ Among the many uncritical propositions urged 
by would-be reformers in recent years, few are more 
so than some of those anent the interesting subject 
of women’s waists. We are repeatedly told that a 
narrow waist is a deformity produced by artifi¬ 
cial compression, and that the just model for the 
healthy normal woman, is the robust and matronly 
Venus of Milo. Now the anthropologist knows that 
this general assertion is not true as applied to the 
civilized white woman. It is especially character¬ 
istic of the highest types of woman of the Indo- 
European race to have wide hips and a narrow waist, 
up to the age when adipose tissue fills to greater 
uniformity of outline the graceful curve which is so 
generally admired. It is well known that the form 
of the pelvis differs in the different races, so that in 
the white race the female pelvis differs from that of 
the male more than is the case with the African. 
In the latter, the female pelvic strait is as in the 
male, longer in antero-posterior than in transverse 
diameter ; in the female Mongolian the strait is sub¬ 
quadrate in outline, while in the Indo-European the 
strait is oval, with the transverse diameter greater 
than the antero-posterior. Thus the white woman 
has wider hips than the women of inferior races, and 
she is in so far more unlike the male than they. The 
larger pelvic cavity of the female is an adaptation to 
the increase in the bulk of its contents incident to 
gestation ; and it follows that when this cavity is 
not so occupied, the movable viscera fill the space. 
From this results the contraction of the abdominal 
walls immediately above the pelvis, known as the 
waist. It is clear, then, that the diameter of the 
waist is inversely as the diameter of the pelvis, and 
the differential of diameter is greatest as the trans¬ 


verse diameter of the pelvis exceeds the antero¬ 
posterior. 

“The cause of the increased transverse diameter 
of the I ado-European pelvic strait, is probably 
mechanical. It may be due to antero-posterior 
pressure on the pubic arch. This in turn may be a 
consequence of the monogamic customs of the 
Indo-European sub-species, due to the greater 
esteem in which women are held. But on this point 
we can only speculate. 

“In any case, the Venus of Milo has the form of 
a very mature woman of her race, and many mod¬ 
erns can boast of far more graceful figures than she. 
And these figures are not the result of artificial com¬ 
pression of the clothing, but are the product of a 
natural evolution of form. It is true, however, that 
all women of the white race have not attained this 
stage, and not a few retain the figure of lower races. 
It is not, however, proven that the women possess¬ 
ing this figure are any better child-bearers that those 
of modern type. Occasionally we meet women who 
to a robust waist add a narrow pelvis — an unfortu¬ 
nate structure, and one not likely to be extensively 
reproduced, owing to the difficult parturition which 
is indicated. 

“The women who are not satisfied with the 
figures which nature has given them, and who en¬ 
deavor to reduce by artificial means, a naturally 
robust waist to the proportions which characterize 
their more favored sisters, deserve all the reproba¬ 
tion which the above-mentioned reformers bestow so 
indiscriminatingly on all alike. Excess of slender¬ 
ness is not beautiful, and artificial compression forces 
the viscera into positions which produce a deformity 
of the abdominal wall more repulsive than a stout 
waist.” 

The facts above stated are incontrovertible ; nev¬ 
ertheless they have no bearing whatever against the 
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position which we have taken respecting the proper 
size of the waist. Our comparative studies of the 
size of the waist of women of different nationalities, 
have not been based upon a comparison of the waist 
and hips alone, but upon a comparison of the waist 
and height. The larger brain of the European, and 
consequently larger skull, necessitates a larger and 
broader pelvis; but it is apparent by a moment’s 
observation, even to a person who has not made 
anthropometry a special study, that any cause which 
operates to increase the size of the pelvis, will not at 
the same time act to decrease the size of the waist. 
The influence of such causes would naturally be in 
the direction of increase of the size of the waist, 
rather than a decrease in the size of this portion of 
the body. A study of the size of the waist in com¬ 
parison with the height, places the question of waist 
measurement upon a basis wholly independent of the 
question of breadth of hips. Broad hips give the 
appearance of narrowness of waist; but this is not 
the question. The question is one of waist capacity 
rather than simply proportion of figure. 

In our studies, we have recently made measurements 
of forty-three working women between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five years. These young women 
were all wearing loose garments, having been induced 
to do so by a representation of the evils resulting 
from waist constriction. Some had but recently 
adopted a healthful style of clothing, while others 
had enjoyed the advantage of ample waist room for 
several months or years. In a few instances, corsets 


and tight waistbands had never been worn. We 
found the average waist measure of forty-three young 
women, who were selected only with reference to age, 
to be 27.15 inches, or 44.64 per cent of the height, 
nearly three inches in excess of the average feminine 
American waist. 

Comparative measures made in the cases of twenty- 
five of these young women, showed that before the 
adoption of loose garments their average waist meas¬ 
ure was 23.3 inches. Since that time there had been 
an increase in waist proportion to such an extent that 
the average waist measure at the time the measure¬ 
ments were taken, was 27.15 inches. The proportion 
of waist to height, in these twenty-five young women, 
had increased, by the change of dress, from 37.3 per 
cent to 43.4 per cent, and the waist measure had 
gained 3.85 inches, or 6.16 per cent. 

We recently secured the measurements of ten girls 
between the ages of nine and twelve years, and found 
the average waist measure to be 23.5 inches. 

From these facts is it not evident that the small 
waist of the civilized American woman is a deformity ? 
Can any one assign a physiological reason why the 
civilized woman should have a smaller waist than 
the savage woman? Certainly no other reason can 
be given for the abnormal waist of the civilized 
woman than the fact that this portion of the body 
has been subjected to abnormal pressure in such a 
manner as to prevent natural development and to 
compel the acquirement of an ugly and health de¬ 
stroying deformity. 


A Beneficent Slipper.— It is said that there is, 
in an old French family in New York City, a care¬ 
fully preserved heirloom, in the shape of a slipper 
once worn by Marie Antoinette, of France. It was 
caught up as a souvenir in the hurried flight of a 
court lady, who, with her husband, made her escape 
to this country in the early days of the French Revo¬ 
lution. This lady left the slipper to her daughter, 
with the provision that it should always be kept in 
the family, and should descend in regular succession 
to the eldest daughter, if she never allowed herself io 
have corns. Those who know, state that the condi¬ 
tion regarding the inheritance of the famous slipper 
has been strictly complied with by all the women of 
the family, who have always, on this account, taken 
exceeding care to preserve their feet in perfect, nat¬ 
ural shape and condition. 


The press of the Northwest indicates that active 
and progressive women throughout that section are 
developing a growing spirit of dress reform. Rainy- 
Day Clubs, Wet-Weather Clubs, etc., are being organ¬ 
ized in many of the principal cities. 


Cancer from Tight Lacing. —The fact that gall 
stones are much more frequent in women than in 
men has long been known, and physicians have not 
hesitated to ascribe the peculiar predisposition to 
this disease in women to the injurious influence of 
tight lacing upon the body. Dr. J. H. Musser has 
recently published a report of one hundred cases 
of cancer of the gall bladder, which show that this 
distressing and incurable disease is three times as 
frequent in women as in men, a fact which can only 
be explained by their mode of dress. 




WHAT SHALL YVE TEACH OUR DAUGHTERS? 


[Extract from a lecture l»y Kale Lindsay, M. D., in the Sanitarium parlors.] 


Mothers, consider with me this question : How 
much are we going to make our daughters worth ? 
Shall we make of them mere dolls, whose only 
mission in life will be to look pretty and wear fine 
clothes ? Shall we destroy their nervous system and 
wreck their health by compressing the waist to suit 
fashionable models ? Or, shall we train them so 
wisely that they will reach womanhood perfectly 
developed, with bodies well nourished, hands skilled 
to some useful employment, and brains and hearts 
quickened to the perception of the true and beauti¬ 
ful ? It rests with the mothers of the present to 
educate the daughters out of their follies and dis¬ 
eases. In the mothers' hands lie the destiny and 
well-being of the women of the future. 

Mothers, when your little girl wants to climb a 
cherry-tree or go into the barn loft, do n’t tell her 
that she must not do it, because she is a girl ! Don’t 
begin to impress inferiority upon her mind. Instead, 
teach her that her sex is no barrier to prevent her 
from doing anything that is right. Teach her to 
•despise small waists, small feet, pale cheeks, and 
“ nerves." Teach her that it is both weak and silly 
to scream at the sight of a spider or to be afraid of a 
mouse. Free her alike from the over-sensitiveness 
which requires much attention, and the vanity which 
stoops to crave perpetual admiration. Teach her the 
wrong of courting the flattery of worthless men. 
Teach her to respect strength of mind and purity of 
morals in the opposite sex, and to hold her men 
friends up to the same high standard which they 
would demand of her. Teach her to choose for her 
associates those who are brave and noble enough to 
rise above the rottenness of the age, and who dare to 
lead unsullied lives in spite of the jeers of other 
coarser men. Teach her to shun the debauchee and 
the libertine, no matter what his social standing or 
the length of his bank account. Teach her the 
laws of her own being and the sanctity of her own 
person. 

A girl should be taught self-control and self-help, 
and that her success in life will depend upon her 
ability to do things well. Many a woman fails, who 


enters upon a business or a professional life, for the 
reason that she does so merely as a makeshift, and 
not with the idea of self-dependence. Let us teach 
her to do her best, whatever she undertakes to do. 
Let us train her mind and her hand to some good, 
practical employment, and see that she has the self- 
respect to demand good, fair remuneration, and not 
accept a mere pittance just because she is a woman. 
There is nothing to hinder girls from becoming just 
as valuable to the community as boys; healthy com¬ 
petition will but spur boys to greater exertion to 
keep from being outstripped in the race of life. A 
girl should never be made to feel that sex has any¬ 
thing to do with her moral, mental, or physical 
capabilities. The merit alone of a picture is con¬ 
sidered ; the purchaser does not stop to inquire 
whether it was painted by a man or a woman. If 
she wants to be a designer or an engineer, let her 
follow her bent, if she proves to have the necessary 
ability. Bring her up with the idea that if she 
has talent and ability, she has just as good a right 
to use them as has her brother. 

There are mothers who are proud of their sons, 
and yet who seem to regard their daughters as so 
many incumbrances ; yet why should women cheapen 
themselves and daughters by depreciating their value ? 
Sons are valued because they are expected to be pro¬ 
ducers, to enter upon honorable, independent careers. 
Why should their sisters do or be any less ? Their 
mental, moral, and physical endowments are just as 
good. Why should they not take to themselves wis¬ 
dom and knowledge, and be clothed with strength 
and honor like the ideal woman of the Scriptures? 
Is there any reason why a woman could not cultivate 
her talents as fully as a man ? Every disability and 
hindrance should be cleared from her path — hin¬ 
drances and disabilities which are mostly traditional 
and imaginary, not real. There is no limiting the 
possibilities of a woman’s career, who essays to make 
the most of herself for God and humanity. 

The majority of women are dependent creatures, 
because of a supposed inferiority, having this stigma 
attached to them down through countless generations 















SOCIAL PURITY. 


of the past. The Quakers have always regarded 
their women as of equal rank with their men, and I 
have heard Quaker fathers and mothers boasting 
in some instances that their daughters were better 
economists and better financiers than their sons, 
and they valued them accordingly. When girls only 
represent bills from the milliner, the dressmaker, and 
the doctor, besides a certain number of headaches 
and backaches, it cannot be expected that they will 
be ranked alongside of their independent, self-sup¬ 
porting brothers. 

Let us inculcate in our daughters good and generous 
feelings toward their own sex. A woman's interest 
should be chiefly in and for women, to aid, to en¬ 
courage, to benefit them when possible, and she 
should always keep herself informed of what plans 
tending to their uplifting are being laid or carried 
out, and work in harmony with these. Mother, do 
not suffer your child to grow up thinking that mar¬ 
riage is the end and aim of her existence. Instead, 
teach her the terrible sin of marrying for social rank, 
or for money and a fine establishment. Teach her 
what true marriage means, and that she would vastly 
better remain single and maintain her independent 
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livelihood, unless she can contract a marriage on a 
higher plane than do many of our modern girls. 

And, above all, we should labor to divest, in the 
eyes of our young daughters, the term “old maid” 
from its traditionary stigma of disgrace. And by the 
way, the modem “ old maid ” is a very different be¬ 
ing from the one of two or three generations ago, who 
became a meek nonentity or a household drudge in 
the family of some male relative, who gave her grudg¬ 
ing support. Now she has her own bank account, 
and if she chooses, makes an independent home for 
herself, into which she gathers one or more orphan 
waifs whom she “ mothers ” and educates. Or she 
maintains her old mother, or brings up and educates 
younger brothers and sisters. In short, she is a pro¬ 
ducer, not a burden; a creature of independent 
thought, and action ; one who may, if she will, be¬ 
long to a fraternity more glorious than any age save 
this has ever produced,— the noble fraternity of un¬ 
married women who are now giving their lives, some 
in one way and some in another, to uplift and benefit 
their less fortunate sisters. The shining group, 
Frances Willard, Ellice Hopkins, Kate Bushnell,— 
let these be the ideals of all single women. 


Gen. Booth's encouragement, simple but mighty, 
do the fallen is : “ It's a pity you fell, but it's no use 
lying there. Get up ! ” 


Every human soul has the germs of some flowers 
within, and they would open if they could only find 
sunshine and pure air in which to expand. I always 
told you that not having enough sunshine was what 
ailed the world. Make people happy, and there will 
not be half the quarreling, or a tenth part of the 
present amount of wickedness.— Lydia Maria Child. 


That Little Silver Cross. — The following is a 
fine tribute to the order of King's Daughters, instituted 
by the large-brained and large-souled Mrs. Margaret 
Bottome, of New York city, which is now doing its 
quiet but beneficent work among thousands of young 
girls throughout our cities and towns. A New York 
policeman recently said to a reporter: — 

“The best protection a young woman can have 
in this city, is one of those little silver crosses that 
the King's Daughters wear. I've noticed that nowa¬ 
days the professional dude, on meeting a woman, 
will quickly glance to see if that little cross is dang¬ 
ling from a buttonhole, and if so, he passes her by 
without even a stare. It's the same way on street¬ 
cars. The young woman who wears one of those 


badges has got the whole carload of men to take 
care of her and chastise the fellow who dares to 
annoy her. That little cross is getting to be looked 
on with the same respect and deference as a nun's 
garb. As a safeguard, it beats the average police¬ 
man out and out.” 


A report submitted at the 104th anniversary meet¬ 
ing of the Pennsylvania Prison Society, shows that 
there are in Philadelphia, nine police stations where 
matrons are employed. The report says : “ Police 
matrons in Philadelphia are a success. Police stations 
have been transformed from foul to cleanly abodes.” 


Our chief work to-day should be done among the 
children. Our strength and our time are limited \ 
we want to plant our blows where they will tell most, 
to sow our seed where it will have the best chance 
to grow. A man or a woman who has pursued an 
evil course from childhood is almost past help at 
twenty-five, speaking generally ; but the children can 
be saved. They are not being saved ; they are 
passing from bad to worse, and nothing can rescue 
them but an awakened Christian sentiment, that 
will not pause till their surroundings are such as 
will give the divinity within them some chance to 
grow.— The Forum. 








WHO ARE THE CULPRITS? 


Within the last few weeks, numerous articles have 
appeared in the newspapers, warning the public against 
the use or substitutions for patent \nedicines, which 
are, as is alleged, through the dishonesty of druggists, 
being palmed off on the public in place of the 
“ genuine articles.” 

The publication of the analyses of the most popu¬ 
lar patent nostrums in various pharmaceutical jour¬ 
nals, in our Detective Bureau Department of this 
journal, as well as in our work, ‘‘The Household 
Monitor of Health,” which has had such an excep¬ 
tionally wide sale, has placed in the hands of the 
public the most powerful weapon yet devised against 
the enormous frauds perpetrated under protection of 
law, by patent-medicine venders in this and every 
other civilized country of the globe. And is it not 
the fact that these public robbers, the nostrum manu¬ 
facturers, are beginning to feel the results of the ex¬ 
posure of the worthless or commonplace character of 
their wares, which has called forth this show of 
righteous indignation on their part? 

The druggist, having learned the composition of 
the great majority of the popular nostrums, is no 
longer compelled to purchase from the manufactur¬ 
ers, but when a customer calls for any particular 
nostrum, he simply compounds whatever is called 
for from the published formula, and supplies it to 
his customer at half the usual price, or less, and is 
then able to make a larger profit than when he buys 
from the manufacturer. The one dollar which is the 
usual price for a bottle of patent medicine, is expected 


to pay not only the original cost of the compound and 
the bottle containing it, but a large sum expended in 
advertising, a big profit to the manufacturer, and a 
small profit to the druggist. The usual relation of 
cost and selling price in patent medicines is about 
one to ten or twenty. 

The demand for patent medicines is created by a 
liberal use of printer’s ink, by means of which most 
brazen falsehoods are told, apparently substantiating 
the most astounding claims to curative virtues. In 
many instances, patent medicines contain not one of 
the properties ascribed to them, and probably in the 
majority of cases the testimonials are written by a 
conscienceless scribe who is hired for the purpose. 
It i6, indeed, an exhibition of brazen effrontery which 
could scarcely be matched, when these unscrupulous 
compounders of worthless drugs under alluring and 
deceitful titles, come forward and condemn as rob¬ 
bers the druggists who save their customers fifty per 
cent by selling them the same drugs put up in plain 
bottles minus the elaborate and lying labels. 

The public ought to be informed in every possible 
way, that these newspaper denunciations of druggists 
are paid for at so much per line. Every druggist 
who will tell his customers the truth about patent 
medicines, and, when they insist upon their use, will 
sell them the ingredients of the nostrum at a price 
proportionate to the original cost of the material, 
ought to be eulogized as a man of exceptional 
honor, instead of being condemned as a thief and 
a robber. 


Ammonia Baking-Powders.— Several times we 
have called attention to the injurious character of 
all baking-powders, and especially those containing 
alum or ammonia. At the last meeting of the 
American Chemical Society, Dr. Enderman, for 
many years chemist of the Board of Health of New 


York City, presented a paper, in which he shows 
very conclusively that when any preparation of 
ammonia is used in the preparation of bread, the 
ammonia is only in part driven off by the heat of 
the oven, a portion being retained through combina¬ 
tion with the gluten of the flour. The action of 
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ammonia on gluten is to render it soluble and to 
destroy its nutritive value. The ammonia also neu¬ 
tralizes the gastric juice, and thus interferes with 
digestion. 

According to Van Hasselt, ammonia is a poison, 
and produces both acute and chronic morbid condi¬ 
tions. Chronic ammonia poisoning, such as would 
be the natural result of the long-continued use of 
ammonia baking-powders, is described as producing 
chronic gastritis and degeneration of the blood. 
Half a dram of chloride of ammonium killed a 
rabbit within an hour. Carbonate of ammonia has 
been found a still more actively poisonous agent. 

I)r. Winslow Henderson, a professor in the Med¬ 
ical Department of the University of California, as¬ 
serts that the American disease, dyspepsia, is due to 
the use of baking-powders containing ammonia, 
alum, and other adulterants. 

In experiments conducted in the Sanitarium chem¬ 
ical laboratory, for the purpose of determining the 
effects of various proportions of carbonate of am¬ 
monia used in raising bread, it was found that am¬ 
monia is not only not dissipated by the heat of the 
oven, but it is extremely difficult to get rid of. Long 
baking or drying after removing from the oven, did 
not completely dissipate the chemical compound 
r rom bread which had been raised by its use. 

It is high time that the public was thoroughly 
nformed of the injurious character of all baking- 
powders, and especially those containing alum or 
ammonia. 


Pleis’s Fit Powders. — According to the Drug 
Mill , each powder contains fifteen grains of bromide 
of potash, and five grains of powdered gentian. This 
nostrum, like nearly all others which are recom¬ 
mended for the cure of epileptic paroxysms, owes its 
activity to bromide of potash. A vast amount of 
harm has been done by the use of this and similar 
nostrums. 


The Sanitarium Laboratory of Hygiene. -The 
Sanitarium Laboratory of Hygiene is now equipped, 
and in full operation under the experienced manage¬ 
ment of Prof. Paul Paquin, M. D., D. V. S. One 
of the special lines of work in which the Laboratory 
will engage is the investigation of food adulteration, 
impure water, and whatever relates to the care and 
preservation of health, or to the avoidance of disease. 
This announcement is made for the purpose of inviting 
the readers of Good Health to avail themselves of 
the advantages afforded by the Laboratory, by send¬ 
ing specimens for analysis, in cases in which scien¬ 


tific investigation may seem to be required. Special 
attention will be given to cases in which bacteriolog¬ 
ical investigation is necessary, such as water or milk 
suspected of containing typhoid-fever germs; or 
cheese, lard, butter, meats, or other articles of food, 
the use of which has been followed by acute or se¬ 
vere illness. Canned meats, especially canned sal¬ 
mon, oysters, either raw or slightly warmed, and game 
which has been allowed to reach an advanced stage of 
decomposition, are often the cause of severe illness. 
The Laboratory is prepared for an exhaustive inves¬ 
tigation of cases of this sort. One of the purposes 
of the Managers of the Sanitarium in fitting up this 
Laboratory, has been to afford facilities for the inves¬ 
tigation of such causes of illness without expense, 
their idea being thus to encourage the public in 
bringing to light all facts respecting this class of 
disease-producing causes which possess a practical 
value. In any case of general public interest, no 
charge will be made for the investigation. Any one 
desiring to send specimens to the Laboratory, should 
write to the Superintendent, Dr. J. H. Kellogg, for 
instruction respecting the sending of samples, etc. 


Milk Adulteration.— Last month we referred to 
a new mode of adulterating milk by the addition of 
a solution which, it is claimed, is capable of produc¬ 
ing a fluid equal to milk. The following is a report 
of the analysis made of this fluid by Dr. F. G. Novy, 
of the Laboratory of Hygiene, University of Michi¬ 
gan : — 

•‘The examination of sample No. 1, purporting 
to contain all the nutriment of milk, etc., is com¬ 
pleted, and it is scarcely necessary to say that such 
a claim is entirely preposterous, and shows at once 


upon its face its fraudulent character. On analysis 
it was found to contain : — 

Per cent 

Total Solids.44.S8 

Common Salt.. * >. . 13.08 

Invert Sugar (Glucose). 14.62 

Cane Sugar...... 16.36 

-44.06 

Salicylic acid (present but not determined). 


The solution is probably colored by caramel. 

“The fluid, sold for two dollars per gallon, by 
men trying to work up a market for it in Kalamazoo, 
and who claimed that with a little of this fluid the 
dealer could add water equal in quantity to the milk, 
and thus double his sales, has been analyzed and 
found to contain about one-eighth common salt, about 
one-seventh glucose, one-sixth cane sugar, and about 
one per cent salicylic acid ; the rest being water 
slightly colored.” 









/ 



HEALTH IN PERSPIRATION. 


Probably the majority of people entertain the idea 
that perspiration is exhausting, and are inclined to 
shun any sort of bath or occupation which induces 
profuse perspiration, as they would a depressing drug 
or a blood-letting. The error of this notion should, 
it would seem, be sufficiently apparent in the face of 
the fact that farm laborers, glass blowers, moulders, 
and men employed in various other occupations, are 
often in a condition of profuse perspiration for many 
hours daily, and enjoy excellent health. The skin 
carries off from the body some of its most poisonous 
secretions. The amount of these noxious poisons 
eliminated through the cutaneous covering of the 
body, is doubtless much less than that thrust off either 
through the lungs or kidneys; yet that it is suffi¬ 
cient to be of vital importance is shown by the fact 
that complete closure of this avenue of escape for ex¬ 
creta, is sufficient to cause death, as indicated by the 
small boy who was varnished and gilded to represent 
an angel, on the occasion of a great festival at Rome 
in honor of a pope two or three centuries ago, and 
speedily died in consequence of the sealing up of the 
millions of little ducts in the skin, through which 
poisonous matters escape. The experiment has since 
been repeated many times upon lower animals, which 
naturally perspire freely, and with the same results. 
An animal usually dies in three or four hours after 
the skin has been varnished. 

Probably the best illustration of the healthfulness 
of a high degree of skin activity, is to be found in 
the influence of a Turkish bath upon those who em¬ 
ploy it frequently or regularly, and especially upon the 
shampooers themselves. We quote the following in¬ 
teresting paragraphs from the “Pillars of Hercules,” 
an English work by David Urquhart, M. P.: — 

<* There is an impression that the bath is weaken¬ 
ing. We can test this in three ways : its effects on 


those debilitated by disease, on those exhausted by' 
fatigue, and on thoSe who are long exposed to it. 

“ i. In affection of the lungs and intermittent 
fever, the bath is invariably had recourse to against 
the debilitating nightly perspirations. The tempera¬ 
ture is kept low, not to increase the action of the 
heart or the secretions; this danger avoided, its 
effect is to subdue, by a healthy perspiration in a 
waking state, the unhealthy one in sleep. No one 
ever heard of an injury from the bath. The moment 
a person is ailing he is hurried off to it. 

“2. After long and severe fatigue — that fatigue 
such as we never know — successive days and nights 
on horseback — the bath affords the most astonishing 
relief. Having performed long journeys on horse¬ 
back, even to the extent of ninety-four hours without 
taking rest, I know, by experience its effects in the 
extremest cases. 

“A Tartar, having an hour to rest, prefers a bath 
to sleep. He enters as if drugged with opium, and 
leaves, his senses cleared and his strength restored 
as much as if he had slept for several hours. This 
is not to be attributed to the heat or moisture alone, 
but to the shampooing, which in such cases is of an 
extraordinary nature. 

“ Well can I recall the hatnam doors which I have 
entered, scarcely able to drag one limb after the 
other, and from which I have sprung into my saddle 
again, elastic as a sinew and light as a feather. 

“ You will see a hummal (porter), a man living 
only on rice, go out of one of those baths where he 
has been pouring with that perspiration which we 
think must prostrate and weaken, and take up his- 
load of five hundred-weight, placing it unaided on 
his back. 

“3. The shampooers spend eight hours daily in 
the steam ; they undergo great labor there, sham- 
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pooing, perhaps, a dozen persons, and are remarkably 
healthy. They enter the bath at eight years of age. 
The duties of the younger portion are light, and chiefly 
outside in the hall to which the bathers retire, after 
the bath ; still, there they are from that tender age 
exposed to the steam and heat, so as to have their 
strength broken if the bath were debilitating. The 
best shampooer under whose hands I have ever been, 
was a man whose age was given me as ninety, and 
who, from eight years of age, had been daily eight 
hours in the bath. This was at the natural baths of 
Sophia. I might adduce in like manner the sugar- 
bakers in London, who in a temperature not less than 


that of the bath, undergo great fatigue, and are also 
remarkably healthy. 

“The Romans furnish another example. Unlike 
the Arabs, who restrict its use to once a week, they 
went into it daily. The temperature was gradually 
raised, until in the time of Nero it came to be exces¬ 
sive. Their habits in other respects were not such 
as to be conducive to health, and must have dis¬ 
qualified them for enduring the bath if it did debili¬ 
tate ; it served, therefore, as an antidote to their 
manner of life, and relieved the excess of the Patri¬ 
cian, as it does to-day the fatigue of the wandering 
Tartar.” 


Mosquitoes as Vaccinators. — The Medical Rec¬ 
ord gives the following interesting account of some 
experiments by Dr. Finlay, of Havana, in employing 
mosquitoes as vaccinators against yellow fever. Dr. 
Finlay’s experiments have been carried on for about 
ten years, and his position as physician in charge of 
two large religious communities, the members of 
which are changing more or less every year by the 
substitution of new-comers from Spain, has given 
him a favorable opportunity for collecting a large 
number of very valuable statistics. 

“ Nearly every year he inoculated some of the new¬ 
comers, while others did not go through the ordeal. 
During the period 1883-1S90, forty-nine of these 
new-comers were inoculated, and thirty-two were 
not. After deducting from the inoculated, thirteen 
cases who had not been long enough in the country 
to permit of any definite conclusion being drawn from 
them, there remained thirty-three inoculated and 
thirty-two not inoculated members of the same com¬ 
munities, having arrived in the same years, leading the 
same li fe, and exposed to the same chances of infection. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to And anywhere a better 
opportunity for comparing the results of any method 
of prophylaxis. Of the inoculated, some had no 
febrile symptoms, either immediately after the inocula¬ 
tion or subsequently; others had a mild attack of 
fever, accompanied or not with albuminuria ; and 
two had regular yellow fever, from which they re¬ 
covered. Of the not inoculated, twenty-one either 
had a mild fever or escaped all illness, and eleven had 
yellow fever, five of them dying. Thus none of the 
inoculated died of yellow fever, whereas five (or fif¬ 
teen and a half per cent) of the non-inoculated did 
die of it. Of all the persons inoculated in and out 
of these communities, but one died of yellow fever. 

“From a study of these comparative results, and 
of the results obtained in other cases in which inocu¬ 


lations were practiced by Drs. Finlay and Delgado, 
the author draws the conclusion as to the value of 
his method : that inoculations with one or two re¬ 
cently contaminated mosquitoes, in the manner prac¬ 
ticed, are free from danger, inasmuch as the numer¬ 
ous trials which have been made have produced at 
most (in about eighteen per cent of the cases) a mild 
attack followed by immunity.” 


Danger in Lettuce. —Although a vegetarian for 
more than a quarter of a century, we have never felt 
any sympathy with the idea that man is an herbivo¬ 
rous animal, and have found no use for herbs in our 
dietary. The use of such foods as lettuce, celery, 
cabbage, greens, parsley, and similar coarse sub¬ 
stances, is wholly unnecessary for health, and the 
nutritive value possessed by such substances is so 
small that an exclusive diet of such articles would 
be quite insufficient to sustain life, as it would be 
impossible to digest a quantity sufficient to furnish 
the necessary amount of nutritive elements. For ex¬ 
ample, a day’s rations of cabbage would be scarcely 
less than a bushel, while lettuce and celery would be 
consumed in still larger amounts to prove “satisfy¬ 
ing” as well as “filling.” 

But aside from the inutility of these articles as 
foods, there is a decided objection to their use, to 
which the Maryland Medical Journal has recently 
called attention, on the authority of a farm hand, 
who asserts on the strength of personal observation, 
“that the market gardeners about Baltimore (and 
other cities we doubt not), in their eagerness to be 
first in the market, dilute the human feces from the 
cess-pool with water, and by the aid of a watering 
pot sprinkle it daily upon their lettuces and cabbages. 
The plants, grown large, and more or less saturated 
with fecal matters, are then served as an appetizing 
luxury upon our tables, having first undergone such a 
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cleansing as the cook thinks necessary. This cleans¬ 
ing for the most part consists in a hasty washing of 
the plants with cold water. In view of the fact that 
lettuce is eaten raw, and of the assertion made by 
scientific men that poisonous matters are taken by 


such herbs directly and unchanged into their tissues 
from the soil about them, it would be well for those 
who are interested in the public health to consider 
the methods by which the marketrnan fertilizes his 
garden and forces his early vegetables.” 


A Saving of Human Life. — By the intelligent ap¬ 
plication of sanitary principles, the death rate in the 
British army in India has been reduced within the 
last thirty years, from 69 per thousand annually to 
14 per thousand, and even as low as 10 per thousand, 
in some years. In the healthful part of Great Britain, 
where attention is given to hygiene, the annual death 
rate is as low as 9 per thousand, while in the manu¬ 
facturing districts, where money-making is the chief 
purpose, the death rate is 30 per thousand. 


Burned Their Corsets. — According to the New 
York World , a very exciting scene recently occurred 
at a Free Methodist meeting in Sydenham, Ontario. 
Free Methodists are noted for their noisy demon¬ 
strations in connection with revival meetings, but 
heretofore we have never known this extraordinary 
excitability to assume any really useful form. Ac¬ 
cording to the report, however, the excitement on 
this occasion really produced some very tangible and 
salutary results. The revivalist, a certain Mr. Frasier, 
is a thorough believer in healthful dress, and de¬ 
nounced the prevailing mode of women’s dress in 
stirring terms, remarking that “women are born 
beautiful, and die misshapen because of the wearing 
of corsets.” The speaker made such powerful ap¬ 
peals to his audience that great excitement was pro¬ 
duced among his women hearers. The scene is thus 
described : — 

“ ‘ Throw off the accursed invention ! ’ the preacher 
cried. ‘ throw it off, and go to God as you left him ! 
Burn the corsets rather than burn yourselves in ever¬ 
lasting fire ! ’ 

“This suggestion struck a responsive chord, and 
he had hardly ceased speaking when an enthusiast 
piled up material for a bonfire, and applied a match. 
It was a weird scene,— the dusky evening, the crowd 
of religious enthusiasts, quivering with excitement, 
surrounding a fire which shot up long tongues of 
flame. 

“ ‘Throw off the garment! ' shouted the revivalist. 

“ * Burn them ! ’ hysterically cried a feminine voice 
in the crowd, and pushing and panting, a young 
woman of twenty-five forced her way to the center, 
near the bonfire. She was tugging at her dress. 
There was a sudden gleam of white shoulders in the 


glare of the fire-light, and she flung her corset into 
the flames, saying she would die as God made her, 
and not as she had made herself. 

“Her example was contagious, and in less than 
half an hour not a woman in the crowd wore a corset, 
and nothing remained in the blaze but a mass of gro¬ 
tesquely twisted corset steels, amid which the flames 
playfully flickered. The excitement was so great and 
the nervous strain so tense that several women grew 
faint, but they had burned their corsets and were 
happy.” 

We understand that the Free Methodists consider 
this revival a very great success, and talk of carrying 
the campaign into the United States. We have no 
particular affinity with this mode of propagating the 
principles of dress reform ; nevertheless, we have no 
doubt that a corset crusade would be a useful addi¬ 
tion to the average Free Methodist camp-meeting. 


Color Blindness. — The neglect to cultivate the 
color sense in children results in color blindness to 
an alarming extent, probably much more so than is 
generally supposed. According to statistics which 
have been carefully gathered, color blindness exists 
in at least five per cent of all the white males in the 
United States, or fifty in one thousand. Among 
women, however, the percentage of color blindness is 
only two per thousand. Color blindness is thus 
seen to be twenty-five times as frequent among men 
as among women. This condition can hardly be 
supposed to be due to any hereditary condition ; it 
must be due simply to the lack of the cultivation of 
the color sense. This fact is one which should be 
brought to the attention of educators everywhere, 
and care should be taken that the education of 
the color sense be begun at the beginning of the 
school life of a child. It should, in fact, begin 
earlier than the age at which a child usually enters 
school. The kindergarten affords an excellent field 
for the development of this important sense. Dr. L. 
Webster Fox recently made an examination of 250 
Indian children, 100 of whom were boys. Color 
blindness did not exist in a single case. 'This obser¬ 
vation is quite in harmony with the fact which has 
been observed by others, namely, that color blind¬ 
ness is very rare among savages. 
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Horse-Liver Sausages. — A number of persons 
*were made sick at Egelsdorf by eating sausages made 
from the liver of horses. The illness was very severe, 
and in one case proved fatal. A careful investiga¬ 
tion showed that the disease was due to a peculiar 
microbe or germ which was found present in the 
sausages. The tlesh of animals is one of the most 
convenient vehicles for the introduction of germs 
into the human body. 


A Sanitary Law. — The Brazilian government has, 
according to a recent sanitary authority, enacted a 
law making obligatory the physical examination of 
all persons who announce their intention to marry, 
for the purpose of determining their fitness. This 
measure was found necessary in consequence of the 
rapid increase of disorders of a scrofulous nature, 
the tendency of which, as is well known, is trans¬ 
mitted by heredity. 


Consumption Germs in Butter. — Prof. Herm has 
been studying the influence of fermentation upon the 
vitality of tubercular or consumption germs, so fre¬ 
quently found in milk, as the result of contamination 
from diseased animals. He was able to produce 
consumption in rabbits and other small animals, 
with milk containing tubercular genus, which was 
ten days old and had become sour. The germs 
were also found alive in butter a month old, which 
was decidedly rancid. It is apparent from these 
facts that the germs of consumption have great 
vitality, and are able to resist whatever unfavorable 
conditions may exist in milk or butter. 

The presence of germs in butter is a matter which 
is eminently worthy of careful thought by all butter 
eaters, who may well consider whether it would not 
be safer to abjure the use of butter altogether, unless 
made from sterilized cream, rather than run the risk 
to which one is constantly subjected by eating butter 
likely to contain consumption germs or other dan¬ 
gerous microbes, which give rise to so incurable a 
malady as pulmonary tuberculosis. The writer has 
abstained from butter for a number of years, believ¬ 
ing it to be unfit for use as an article of food. 


The Cure of Idiocy.— Of all classes of crippled 
and deformed human beings, those unfortunate men¬ 
tal cripples known as idiots have been heretofore re¬ 
garded the most hopeless of all. The bold surgeon, 
Prof. Lannelongue, has, however, ventured to under¬ 
take a method of curing cases of this sort, which, 
before the days of antiseptic surgery, would have 
.been quite impossible. Prof. Lannelongue conceived 


the idea that the cause of idiocy in many cases, is a 
premature ossification of the sutures, or joints, of the 
bones which form the upper part of the skull and in¬ 
close the brain, by which proper growth of the brain 
is prevented. Acting in harmony with this theory, 
he selected a case in which idiocy accompanied an 
unusually small head, and removed from the skull a 
small strip of bone running across the top of the 
head. Notable improvement was secured, and in 
the twenty-five cases on which he has operated, im¬ 
provement is reported in all but one, in which death 
followed soon after the operation. It is, of course, 
yet too soon to know what will be the permanent re¬ 
sults of the operation, but thus far the outlook is 
hopeful that many human beings may be saved from 
a life of helplessness and dependence, or, at any rate, 
their condition can be very greatly ameliorated. 


Poisonous Gloves and Veils.— A case was re¬ 
cently published, in which a lady was fatally poisoned 
by wearing a pair of long black gloves. A needle 
prick on the finger was the point of entrance of the 
poison, which set up an inflammation which rapidly 
extended up the arm, and ended with death within a 
few hours. 

The daughter of a wealthy manufacturer in London 
recently suffered from violent inflammation of the 
eyes, which rendered the removal of one eye neces¬ 
sary and nearly destroyed the other, as the result of 
wearing a black veil which was evidently dyed with 
poisonous coloring matter. 


Government Trichina Investigation. — The in¬ 
vestigation of the presence of trichinae in American 
pork, now in progress by the national government, 
for which a large appropriation has been made, bids 
fair to result disastrously for the American hog. The 
original purpose of this investigation was to convince 
our foreign cousins that American pork had been 
maligned and misrepresented by the mercenary pork- 
raisers of foreign countries. However this may be, 
the character of the animal is not likely to be greatly 
benefited by the present investigation, as, according 
to a recently published report, one of the commis¬ 
sioners appointed by the government to take the 
matter in charge, has admitted that the presence of 
trichinae has been established, by the microscopical 
examinations being made, much more frequently 
than was expected. We should not feel at all un¬ 
happy if the character of American pork should be 
proved to be so bad that our American farmers would 
be induced to take up some more useful if less prof¬ 
itable line of business. 








• THE FEEDING 

The two questions concerning the feeding of in¬ 
fants which probably puzzle the young or inexpe¬ 
rienced mother most, are, How much should a child 
eat? how often should it be fed? These questions 
become especially prominent in connection with artifi¬ 
cial feeding. So much has been written upon the 
character and quality of food for infants, it may be 
supposed that the mother is quite well posted upon 
this part of the subject, and in the consideration of 
the questions of frequency and quantity, we will take 
it for granted that the child is to be fed with steril¬ 
ized milk, suited to its age by dilution. 

The weight of the child at birth is taken as the 
basis for estimating the quantity required to support 
the extraordinarily rapid normal development which 
occurs during the first few months of an infant's life. 
Experiments which have been made by eminent 
Russian and other European physicians respecting 
the size of an infant's stomach, and the amount of 
food required to support normal development, have 
led to the establishment, as the basis for feeding in¬ 
fants, of the following rule : — 

During the first week of a child's life, the weight 
of the food given should be i-ioo of that of the 
weight of the infant at birth. The daily additional 
amount of food required fora child amounts to about 
one fourth of a dram, or about one ounce at the end 
of each month. A child gains in weight from two 
thirds of an ounce to one ounce per day during the 
first five months of its life, and an average of one 
half as much daily during the balance of the first 
year. 

From a series of tables which have been prepared, 
as the result of experiments carefully conducted in 
large lying-in establishments, we have devised this 
rule: — 


OF INFANTS. 

To find the amount of food required by a child 
at each feeding during the first year of life, divide 
the weight of the child at birth by ioo and add 
to this amount 3-100 of the gain which the child 
has made since birth. Take, for example, a child 
which weighs 7^ lbs. at birth, or 120 ounces. 
Dividing by 100 we have 1.2 oz. Estimating the 
weight according to the rule above given, the child 
at the end of nine months will have gained 210 oz. 
Dividing this by 100 and multiplying by 3. we have 
6.3 oz. Adding to this our previous result, 1.2, 
we have 7.5 oz. as the amount of food required at 
each feeding at the end of nine months by a child 
which weighed 7 j 4 lbs. at birth. To save mothers 
the trouble of making these calculations, we have 
prepared the following table, which will be found to 
hold good for the average child weighing 7j4 lbs. at 
birth. This is rather more than the ordinary child 
weighs, but we have purposely chosen a large child 
for illustration, as it is better that the child should 
have a slight excess of food than too little. 


Agr of Child. 



1 w. 

t m. 

2 m. 

3 m. 

4 m. 

6 in. 

9 m. 

12 m 

Amount of each feeding in ounces.. 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 § 

9 

Number of feedings. 

xo 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

Amount of food daily, in ounces.... 

10 

12 - x6 

18 

24 

30 

36 

37 i 

45 

Interval between feedings, in hours.. 

a 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 * 

3 i 


In the above table, the first column represents 
quantities for the first week, the second for the end 
of the second month, the third for the end of the 
third month, etc. It need not be mentioned that the 
change in quantity should be even more gradual than 
represented in the table. 
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Attention should also be called to the fact that the 
time mentioned as the interval for feeding at different 
ages, does not apply to the whole twenty-four hours. 
Even during the first week, the child is expected to 
skip two feedings during the night, making the inter¬ 
val four hours instead of two. By the end of the 
second month, the interval between the feeding at 
night becomes six hours, and at the end of the ninth 
month is six and one-half hours. 

From personal observation we judge that in many 
cases children will do equally well if allowed a 
longer interval between feedings at night. The plan 


of feeding five times daily instead of six, may be 
begun at as early an age as six months in many in¬ 
stances. 

Any mother who has never tried feeding a child at 
perfectly regular intervals, instead of the haphazard 
manner which leads her to feed it whenever it cries, 
or whenever she has leisure, will be astonished to 
discover what a gain in convenience to herself and 
comfort to the little one will be thus secured. Regu¬ 
lar habits in eating are as necessary for children as 
for adults. A large share of the digestive disturbances 
in children are undoubtedly due to irregular feeding. 


Massage of the Heart. — Prof. Oertel, an emi¬ 
nent German physician, recommends massage of the 
heart for persons suffering from deficient nutrition, 
poverty of the blood, or obesity, also in cases in 
which there is serious obstruction to the circula¬ 
tion from the pressure of tumors, from some forms 
of pulmonary disease, and curvature of the spine. 
It is also recommended as an excellent means for 
strengthening the heart. 

Massage of the heart is performed by placing the 
hands upon the chest in such a way that the thumbs 
fall on each side of the sternum, about the middle 
portion, the hands grasping the sides of the chest on 
a line with the nipple. Pressure is made upon the 
chest during respiration, the hands being gradually 
moved downward to the seventh rib. By this means 
both the lungs and the heart are compelled to empty 
themselves as completely as possible, and the heart 
muscle is stimulated to increased vigor in its con¬ 
tractions. 


Cholagogues* — Doubtless a vast deal of harm is 
done by the almost universal use, by the lay public, 
of so-called liver medicines. If a person finds his 
tongue coated, a bad taste in his mouth, feels dull 
and generally wretched, he seeks relief in a mercurial 
pill, a dose of salts, or Warner's Safe Liver and 
Kidney Cure, or some other nostrum. No matter 
what one out of a hundred remedies may be used, 
temporary relief is usually experienced. The ef¬ 
fect of these remedies is, however, very transient. 
They do not, as is generally supposed, help the liver, 
but in many instances really have an opposite effect. 
They sometimes afford temporary relief by increasing 
the activity of the bowels and carrying off depressing 
and offending matters, but the effect upon the liver in 
the great majority of cases is to diminish its activity. 
Experiments recently made by Dr. A. Leventon show 
that gamboge, a famous cholagogue, actually dimin¬ 


ishes the quantity of bile, while jalap, aloes, and 
other equally noted remedies of this class, have ab¬ 
solutely no effect. W. M. Missen has also shown 
that alkalies, which have been generally supposed 
to influence the liver favorably, are also of no value 
as cholagogues, but instead, actually diminish the 
quantity of bile produced. 


A New Remedy for Warts. — An Austin physi¬ 
cian, Dr. Romer, recommends the flowers of the 
common mullein as an unfailing remedy for warts. 
The flowers freshly wrung from the stalk are pressed' 
upon the wart and rubbed smartly. The application 
is repeated a number of times ; usually one or two" 
rubbings are sufficient. 


Milk Diet for Scurvy. — Scurvy is a disease not 
commonly met with in man, and yet it is sometimes* 
encountered, especially in women who have become 
greatly addicted to the use of tea. An eminent Rus¬ 
sian physician announces the discovery that an exclu¬ 
sive diet of milk is the best remedy for scurvy. Per¬ 
sons thus subsisting upon milk should use from two 
to four quarts daily, it being taken in doses four or 
five hours apart. The milk should be boiled. 


To Remove Superfluous Hair. — The best radical 
means for removal of superfluous hair is electrolysis 
applied by means of a fine needle to each hair follicle. 
The best means for temporary removal of the super¬ 
fluous capillary growth, is barium sulphate, which 
may be obtained in the form of powder. It is used 
by mixing two parts of the powder to one part each of 
starch and oxide of zinc. Sufficient water is added 
to form a soft paste. This is spread upon the sur¬ 
face from which the hair is to be removed, and 
scraped off after ten minutes, when the skin will be 
found to be smooth. 
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Specks before the Eyes. — Many people are 
made miserable by the appearance in the field of 
vision, of strange specks, spots, threads, etc., when¬ 
ever they look at the sky or a white wall. In the 
majority of cases these appearances are of no signifi¬ 
cance. Sometimes they are a symptom which re¬ 
quires attention. Dr. Williams recently contributed 
to the St. Louis Medical and Surgical Journal , the 
following useful paragraph upon this important 
question : — 

‘‘People are often frightened almost out of their 
wits by the sudden appearance of flying specks be¬ 
fore their eyes ; sometimes there are only one or two, 
but often thousands of them can be seen, particularly 
when a person looks toward a white surface, as white 
clouds, white houses, white pavements, or toward 
water surface. These flying specks are mostly small 
points, connected one with another by fine lines, and 
the points often present a beaded appearance. At 
first, persons are likely to try to knock them away, 
thinking it is something before their eyes. They 
come usually in both eyes at the same time. They 
may diminish or increase in number at times, but 
rarely ever disappear entirely. They usually have a 
fixed position in the field, but occasionally they move 
or float about to a limited extent. They never interfere 
with vision by settling over objects looked at. They 
are invisible with the ophthalmoscope. Their na¬ 
ture is not well understood. The explanation usually 
given is that they are opaque points in the vitreous 
humor, which throw shadows upon the retina and 
thus become visible. Badly focused eyes are most 
likely to be troubled with muscce volitantes. They 
signify nothing serious so long as they are mere 
points, connected by fine lines, and do not interfere 
with the acuteness of vision. Treatment is more 
than useless. If the eyes are out of focus, proper 
glasses should be selected. It is important that the 
patient should ignore their presence entirely ; should 
avoid seeing them as much as possible, and let them 
alone. Large, floating masses before the eyes, which 
swim around and often obscure the vision, are the 
result of serious disease, and should be promptly 
looked after. ” 


Are Warts Contagious? — The popular notion 
has long prevailed that warts could be cured by trans¬ 
ference from one person to another by means of vari¬ 
ous tricks, such as splitting a potato, rubbing one half 
on the wart, doing it up in a neat package, and plac¬ 
ing it on the sidewalk, the theory being that the wart 
would be transferred to the first person who opened the 
package. It is not at all probable that there is even 


the smallest element of truth in this popular notion, 
but a scientific study of the nature of warts long ago 
gave rise to the suspicion that they possess a c:nta- 
gious element, and that they may be transferred by 
contact. A recent writer in an English journal de¬ 
voted to skin diseases, relates that after using his 
thumb to remove warts which had previously been 
softened, three warts developed upon his thumb, 
which confirmed his belief, based upon facts which 
had previously come to his knowledge, that warts 
are contagious. The most thorough study respect¬ 
ing the origin of warts, shows that they are due to 
certain species of microbes which invade the tissues 
and modify their development. 

A New Remedy for Cough. —Chronic cough due 
to catarrh of the lungs is likely to become more 
troublesome than ever at this season of the year. 
The Medical and Surgical Reporter recommends the 
following as a remedy for such cases : — 

“In cases of chronic bronchitis with difficult breath¬ 
ing and scanty expectoration, the use of banana juice 
has been highly praised. The juice is prepared by 
cutting up the bananas in small pieces, and putting 
them, with plenty of sugar, in a closed glass jar. 
The latter is then placed in cold water, which is 
gradually made to boil. When the boiling point 
is reached, the process is complete. Of the syrup 
so made a teaspoonful every hour is the proper 
dose.” 


Cosmetics. — The question is frequently asked us, 
Are there any remedies which can be taken internally 
or applied externally for the improvement of the 
complexion? We answer, Yes. Pure cold water is 
excellent for external application, and simple whole¬ 
some food is the best remedy with which we are ac¬ 
quainted for internal administration. There are a few 
others which may be applied externally with benefit 
in cases of eruption of the skin due to the develop¬ 
ment of microbes, but arsenic, and other drugs which 
are often recommended for internal use, and which 
are frequent constituents in complexion tablets and 
similar remedies, are dangerous in character. They 
only whiten the skin by injuring the health. The 
results of using the numerous patent medicines rec¬ 
ommended for the complexion, are not materially 
exaggerated in the following from the Detroit Free 
Press ; — 

•* She had read of patent medicines that whitened the complexion. 

So she took 3 dose of one of them before she went to bed. 

In the morning, sure enough, her skin was whitened to perfection, 

And it might he added incidentally in this connection 

That she never looked so well before, as now that she was dead.” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Objectionable Articles of Food. — A lady sub¬ 
scriber wishes to know in relation to the following 
articles of food, whether any of the list are objec¬ 
tionable : “Lettuce, raw onions, green peas, string- 
beans, green-corn, sauer-kraut, gooseberries, pie¬ 
plant, and red raspberries ? ” 

A ns. — We should recommend raw onions and pie¬ 
plant as unfit for consumption by human beings, and 
of doubtful utility for consumption by either man or 
beast. Gooseberries usually require so much sugar 
to make them palatable that they must be very diffi¬ 
cult of digestion, and hence their utility as food is 
decidedly questionable. The other articles on the 
list may be used by persons with good digestion with¬ 
out trouble. 


A Substitute for Tea and Coffee. — W. H. T., 
Mich., writes, “ I see that in your magazine you con¬ 
demn tea and coffee. What, then, do you recommend 
as a drink at meals ? ” 

Ans. — If the bill of fare contains the proper pro¬ 
portion of fruits and liquid foods, drinking at the 
table is quite unnecessary. It is, in fact, detrimental, 
unless the bill of fare consists wholly of dry foods. 
If a few sips of something must be taken in connec¬ 
tion with the meal, hot water or hot milk is the only 
substitute for tea and coffee which we can recom¬ 
mend. 


Adulteration of Tea — Effect upon the Sys¬ 
tem. — “An Inquirer” asks, “i. Is it true that tea 
is widely adulterated with poisonous substances? 
2. What are some of the drugs used in its adultera¬ 
tion ? 3. What is the general effect of purfe or 

unadulterated tea upon the system ? ” 

Ans .— 1. Yes, in many instances. 2. We quote 
as follows from the “ Home Hand-Book of Domes¬ 
tic Hygiene and Rational Medicine:” “The chief 
adulterants of tea are the leaves of other plants — of 
the sycamore, horse-chestnut, plum, beech, plane, 
elm, poplar, willow, oak, hawthorn — exhausted tea 
leaves, lie-tea, sand, quartz, oxide of iron, iron 
filings, starch, black lead, gum, indigo, Prussian 
blue, turmeric, Chinese yellow, China clay, soap¬ 
stone, French chalk, mica, gypsum, rose pink, 
Dutch pink, chrome yellow, Venetian red, carbonate 
of copper, arsenite of copper (Paris green), bichro¬ 
mate of potash, carbonates of lime and magnesia, 
copperas, catechu, etc.” 3. Tea is a stimulant, or 
rather, a narcotic. Its effect is to benumb the sensi¬ 


bility, and thereby relieve the sense of weariness or 
feeling of anxiety or depression, by producing a 
sense of well being. Tea belongs to the class of 
felicity-producing drugs, all of which are “nerve 
foolers.” The exhilaration which it induces is at 
the expense of future health and strength. The 
writer has met many cases of serious nervous disease 
which might be fairly attributed to tea drinking. It 
is now generally recognized by many physicians as a 
very prolific cause of neurasthenia, and many allied 
disorders. 


Treatment for Scarlet Fever — Measles, Etc. 
— “A reader” asks the following questions: “ 1. 
In case of an attack of scarlet fever, what treatment 
would you advise, aside from calling a competent 
physician ? 2. What is the proper treatment to 

bring out measles? 3. How can one best treat 
himself at home for catarrh of the bladder?” 

Ans .— i. It would be impossible to give a useful 
description of the treatment of this disease in our 
limited space, and we are obliged to refer the corre¬ 
spondent to the “Home Hand-Book,” page 1229. 
2. There is no better means of encouraging the 
appearance of the eruption than the cool wet-sheet 
pack or the warm bath, together with copious water¬ 
drinking. 3. It is not possible for an untrained per¬ 
son to manage this disease. 


Nursing Sore Mouth — Milk Leg. — Mrs. M. 
H. R., Oregon, asks the following questions : “ 1. 

What is the cause of the malady known as nursing 
sore mouth? 2. What is the remedy? 3. What is 
its medical name? 4. What is the cause of the dis¬ 
ease commonly called milk leg? 5. How ought it 
to be treated? 6. What name is this disease known 
by among medical men ? ” 

Ans .— 1. The disease is doubtless due to the action 
of germs, but its origin is not yet well understood. 
2. The mouth should be washed with a solution of 
ten grains of chlorate of potash to an ounce of water, 
several times daily. The diet should be regulated to 
correct any disturbance of digestion, and the bowels 
should be kept freely open. If necessary, a small 
dose of salts, or a Seidlitz powder may be taken 3 
but the free use of the enema will usually be sufficient 
to empty the bowels. 3. Stomatitis . 4. Infection 

of the system with germs, producing inflammation 
of the lymphatics. 5. Perfect rest, bandaging, and 
fomentations. 6, Phlegmasia alba do lens. 







THE USE OF CHEMICALS IN BREAD-MAKING. 

BY MRS. E. E. KELLOGG, A. M. 


What is usually termed unfermented bread, is pre¬ 
pared with flour and liquid, to which shortening of 
some kind is added, and the whole made light by the 
liberation of gas generated within the dough during 
the process of baking. This is brought about either 
by mixing with the flour certain chemical substances, 
which, when wet and brought into contact, act upon 
each other so as to set free carbonic acid gas, which 
expands and puffs up the loaf; or by introducing into 
the dough some volatile substance, as carbonate of 
ammonia, which the heat during baking will cause to 
vaporize, and which in rising produces the same 
result. 

Carbonic acid gas may be for this purpose devel¬ 
oped by the chemical decomposition of bicarbonate 
of potassa (saleratus), or bicarbonate of soda, by 
some acid such as sour milk, hydrochloric acid, 
tartaric acid, nitrate of potassa, or the acid phos¬ 
phate of lime. 

The chemical process of bread-raising originally 
consisted in adding to the dough definite proportions 
of muriatic acid and carbonate of soda, by the union 
of which carbonic acid gas and common salt were 
produced. This process was soon abandoned, how¬ 
ever, on account of the propensity exhibited by the 
acid for eating holes in the fingers of the baker as 
well as in his bread pans, and the more convenient 
one for both hands and pans, that of using soda or 
saleratus with cream of tartar or sour milk, was sub¬ 
stituted. 

We can hardly speak too strongly in condemna¬ 
tion of the use of chemicals in bread-making, when 
we reflect that the majority of housewives who com¬ 
bine sour milk and saleratus, or cream of tartar and 
soda, more frequently than otherwise guess at the 
proportions, or measure them by some “rule of 
thumb,” without stopping to consider that although 
two cups of sour milk may at one time be sufficiently 


acid to neutralize a teaspoonful of saleratus, milk 
may vary in degree of acidity to such an extent that 
the same quantity will be quite insufficient for the 
purpose at another time; or that though a teaspoon¬ 
ful of some brand of cream of tartar will neutralize a 
half teaspoonful of one kind of soda, similar meas¬ 
ures will not always bring about the same result. 

When there is an excess of soda, a portion of it 
remains in the loaf uncombined, giving to the bread 
a yellow color and an alkaline taste, and doing 
mischief to the delicate coating of the stomach. 
Alkalies, the class of chemicals to which soda and 
saleratus belong, when pure and strong, are powerful 
corrosive poisons. The acid used with the alkali to 
liberate the carbonic acid gas in the process of bread¬ 
making, if rightly proportioned, destroys this poison¬ 
ous property, and unites with it to form a new 
compound, which, although not a poison, is yet 
unwholesome. Very seldom, however, will the pro¬ 
portions be sufficiently exact to perfectly neutralize 
the alkali, since chemicals are subject to variations 
in degree of strength, both on account of the method 
by which they are manufactured and the length of 
time they have been kept, to say nothing of adultera¬ 
tions to which they may have been subjected, and 
which are so common that it is almost impossible 
to find unadulterated cream of tartar in the market. 

Baking-powders are essentially composed of bicar¬ 
bonate of soda and cream of tartar, mixed in the 
proper proportions to exactly neutralize each other, 
and if they were always pure, would certainly be as 
good as soda anil cream of tartar in any form, and pos¬ 
sess the added advantage of perfect proportions ; but 
as was demonstrated not long ago by the govern¬ 
ment chemist, nearly every variety of baking-pow'der 
in the market is largely adulterated with cheaper and 
harmful substances. Alum, the most frequent con¬ 
stituent of such baking-powders, is exceedingly in- 
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jurious to the stomach. Out of several hundred 
brands of baking-powder examined, only one was 
found pure. 

These substances are, fortunately, not needed for 
the production of good light bread. The purpose of 
their use is the production of a gas ; but air is a gas 
much more economical and abundant than carbonic- 
acid gas, and, when introduced into bread and 
subjected to heat, has the property of expanding, and 
in so doing, puffing up the bread, and making it light. 


Bread made light with air, is vastly superior to that 
compounded with soda or baking-powder, in point 
of healthfulness, and when well prepared will equal 
it in lightness and palatableness. The only difficulty 
lies in catching and holding the air until it has 
accomplished the desired results. But a thorough 
understanding of the necessary conditions, and a 
little practice will soon enable one to attain sufficient 
skill in this direction to secure most satisfactory 
results. 


SOME SEASONABLE RECIPES. 


Graham Puffs. — Beat together vigorously until 
full of air bubbles, one pint of unskimmed milk, the 
yolk of one egg, and one pint and two tablespoonfuls 
of Graham flour, added a little at a time. When the 
mixture is light and foamy throughout, stir in lightly 
the white of the egg, which has been previously 
beaten to a stiff froth ; turn into heated irons, and 
bake in a rather quick oven. Instead of all Graham, 
one third white flour may be used if preferred. 


Currant Puffs. — Prepare the puffs as directed in 
the foregoing recipe, with the addition of one cup of 
Zante currants which have been well washed, dried, 
and floured. 


Rye Puffs. — Bent together the same as for whole¬ 
wheat puffs one cupful of milk, one tablespoonful of 
sugar, and the yolk of an egg. Add one cupful of 
good rye flour, mixed with one half cupful of Gra¬ 
ham flour, and stir in lastly the well beaten white of 
the egg. Bake at once, in heated gem-irons. 


Sally Lunn Gf.ms. — Beat together the yolk of 
one egg, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and one cup¬ 
ful of thin, ice-cold sweet cream. Add slowly, 
beating at the same time, one cup and two table¬ 
spoonfuls of sifted Graham flour. Beat vigorously 
until full of air bubbles, add the white of the egg 
beaten stiffly, and bake in heated irons. 


New tinware should be filled with boiling water, 
and let to stand on the stove several hours before be¬ 
ing used for holding or cooking food. 

Our kitchens are the fortified intrenchments of 
ignorance, prejudice, irrational habits, rule-of-thumb, 
and mental vacuity, and the consequence is that we 
are suffering from wasteful, unpalatable, unhealthful, 
and monotonous cookery. Our kitchens are almost 
abandoned to the control of raw servants. And, 
what is worse, there is a general acquiescence in this 
state of things. We profess to believe in the potency 
of education, and are applying it to all other interests 
and industries excepting only that fundamental art of 
the preparation and use of food to properly sustain 
life, which involves more of economy, enjoyment, 
health, spirits, and the power of effective labor, than 
any other subject that is formally studied in the 
schools. We abound in female colleges and schools, 
supported by burdensome taxes, in which everything 
is studied except that practical art which is a daily 
necessity in the health and life of every household. 
— Prof. You mans. 


Recipe for Destroying Weeds. — Sow the walk 
or court with salt, using one quart for four square 
yards. This may be done twice a year. 

Another method is to sprinkle with the following 
liquid : Three pounds of chalk, three pounds of 
sulphur powder, boiled in five quarts of water, stir¬ 
ring the mixture often. In use employ one part of 
the liquid and two parts of water. 


The Sanitary News gives the following as a fine, 
lustrous polish for furniture: “One halt pint lin¬ 
seed oil, one half pint old ale, the white of an egg, 
one ounce spirits of wine, one ounce spirits of salts. 
Shake well before using. A little to be applied to 
face of a soft linen pad, and lightly rubbed for a min¬ 
ute or two over the article to be restored, which 
should first be rubbed off with an old silk handker¬ 
chief. If well corked, this mixture will keep any 
length of time." 


It is said that after cleaning closets, if borax be 
sprinkled around the edges of the shelves and floor, 
one will not be troubled with roaches. 









LITERARY NOTICES 


We have, as usual, a warm welcome for the No¬ 
vember number of the Pansy. This little magazine 
has its own niche in the family circle, which no 
other can fill. Chaste, pure, and elevating, it 
teaches the best of moral lessons without being 
either dull or dry. A perfectly safe little magazine 
to put into the hands of the young folks. D. Loth- 
rop Company, Publishers, Boston. 


The November number of Babyhood closes the 
seventh volume of this worthy nursery guide for par¬ 
ents. Among the articles of special interest are, 
“The Care of Delicate Infants,” “Bathing for Sick 
Children,” and “The Family Medicine Chest,” in 
which is pointed out the dangers of indiscriminate 
domestic doctoring. The “Nursery Helps and Nov¬ 
elties,” and “ Nursery Problems ” furnish useful hints 
and advice concerning many of the perplexing ques¬ 
tions which parents of young children have to solve. 


The November number of Good Housekeeping is a 
Thanksgiving number, devoting several of its more 
important papers, each to some one particular phase 
of the great national festival. The frontispiece is an 
illustrated poem on “The Pumpkin,” which is an 
indispensable adjunct of the day — particularly in all 
New England homes. There are, as usual, many 
excellent general articles, among which may be men¬ 
tioned, “Home Furnishings for Winter,” “Celery 
Raising,” “Some Ways with Apples,” etc. Then 
follow the usual number of good stories, an abun¬ 
dance of poetry, most of which has the flavor of the 
season, practical papers on all manner of subjects 
related to the household, besides all the usual feat¬ 
ures which render this magazine so popular. Clark 
W. Bryan & Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Scribner's Magazine for November contains sev¬ 
eral notable illustrated articles on countries but little 
known to American readers, including the first of 
several papers by Dr. Carl Luinholz on his explora¬ 
tion in the Sierra Madre. Another striking paper, 
by Napoleon Ney, grandson of the great Marshal of 
France, is on the proposed Trans-Saharian Railway, 
which the French Government has approved. The 
Hon. Alfred Deakin, M. P., one of the most influen¬ 
tial political leaders of Australia, writes of the great 
federation movement in that country ; and Lieutenant 
A. B. Wykoff, U. S. N., contributes another illus¬ 


trated article, “The United States Naval Apprentice 
System,” in which he pleads for the Americanization 
of our Navy. George Hitchcock, the American 
artist who lives in Holland, writes on “The Pictur¬ 
esque Quality of Holland,” illustrating his article 
with his own drawings. There is also another paper 
in the Ocean Steamship Series, another installment 
of Andrew Lang’s literary recollections, and a Har¬ 
vard graduate recalls “Mr. Lowell as a Teacher.” 
There is also much other fresh, valuable matter. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


The Chautauquan for November has several illus¬ 
trated articles and the portraits of a number of 
prominent women. The following is only a partial 
list of its contents : “ The Battle of Long Island,” by 
John Clark Ridpath ; “Domestic and Social Life of 
the Colonists,” II., by Edward Everett Hale ; The 
History of Political Parties in America,' II., by 
F. W. Hewes ; “Progress of the Colored People in 
Washington, D. C.,” by Margaret W. Noble; “An 
Encouraging Phase of Social Life,” by Anne H. 
Wharton ; “The Prevention of Crime,”by Mrs. Kate 
Tannatt Woods; “Women as Astronomers,” First 
Paper, by Esther Singleton; “House Decoration,” 
by Hester M. Poole. There are the usual depart¬ 
ments devoted to the Chautauqua Literary and Scien¬ 
tific Circle. The Chautauquan , Meadville, Pa. 


Of all the valuable papers in the November Century 
probably the most noteworthy is that of Prof. W. O. 
Atwater, on “The Food Supply of the Future,” the 
first in a scientific series of special value to the 
farmer. Science has shown what are the essential 
factors in vegetable production, and plants can now 
be grown simply in water or in sand, by adding the 
proper chemicals. Other particular features of this 
fine number are, “Southern Womanhood as Affected 
by the War,” “What are Americans Doing in Art?” 
“Mazzini’s Letters to an English Family,” two arti¬ 
cles on James Russell Lowell, and “San Francisco 
Vigilance Committees,” by the chairman of the Com¬ 
mittees of 1851, 1856, and 1877. The most of these 
articles are fully illustrated. There is, besides, a 
rich variety in a lighter vein ; melodious verse and 
charming fiction. The departments, “Topics of the 
Time,” “ Open Letters,” etc., are as various and fuliy 
as enjoyable as ever. The Century Publishing Com¬ 
pany, New York. 
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Several young women ure already enlisted in a class taking a 
course preparatory to working in connection with The James White 
Memorial Home school, for the opening of which preparations 
are now being made. 

* * 

* 

The edition of the Social Purity leaflets published by the 
Good Health Pub. Co., will soon be issued in the French 
language. A call for these tracts has been made from various 
French-speaking countries, also from Spain. The tracts have 
been placed in the hands of Jean Vuilleumier for translation, and 
we hope to be able to announce them from the press within a few 
weeks. 

* * 

* 

The “ Household Monitor of Health,” which was issued from 

the press in April, has already passed through four editions. 

aggregating 20,000 copies. No work of the kind has enjoyed so 

great popularity within so short a time after its appearance from 

the press. The present prospect is that within the next twelve 

months a still larger number will be required to meet the rapidly 

increasing orders for this useful little volume. 

* * 

* 

The Sanitarium family had the pleasure of listening, a few 
evenings ago, to a very excellent temperance “Chalk Talk” by 
Mrs. Ellen A. Blair, of Nebraska, who favored the Institution 
with a call on her way to Washington to attend the annual meet¬ 
ing of the N. W. C. T. U. Mrs. Blair is a genuine philanthro¬ 
pist, and we wish her Godspeed in her work for children. The 
audience was highly entertained at intervals during the address 
by the marvelous whistling of Miss E. Abbie Thomas, of Elk¬ 
hart, Indiana. 

* * 

^ ^ * 

'The editor recently visited the Sanitarium Medical ( lass at 
Ann Arbor, l ie found there a happy family of medical studeuts, 
numbering nearly twenty, all enjoying good health, evidently 
prospering in their studies, and enjoying greatly the opportunities 
for preparing themselves for future usefulness. The friends of 
sanitary reform have great expectations respecting the young men 
and women who constitute this class, and when their course of 
study is completed, they will be warmly welcomed to the ranks of 
workers in the cause of sanitary and hygienic reform, which is 
very sadly in need of recruits. 

* 

••k 

The patients’ cooking-school at the Sanitarium is very popu¬ 
lar. Every forenoon finds half a dozen or more at work in the 
experimental kitchen, learning to make the toothsome unfer- 
mented breads which form one of the most attractive features of 
the Sanitarium table, together with the numerous delicate, but 
wholesome, desserts which excite the admiration of so many of 
the lady guests of the Institution. The .Sanitarium cooking 
school has very satisfactorily solved the problem of preparing 
food in such a manner as to be palatable as well as healthful. 
One of the great faults of the old system of hygienic cookery, was 
the fact that those who adopted it were usually obliged to subject 
themselves to many months of severe discipline before they could 
relish the plain and wholesome viands, which, as one lady said, 
“agreed with the stomach better than with the palate.” Any 
one who has ever eaten a meal at the Sanitarium, or anywhere, 
prepared after the methods developed in the Sanitarium experi¬ 
mental kitchen, under the direction of Mrs. Kellogg, will testify 
that food when scientifically cooked is as acceptable to the palate 
as to the digestive organs. 


Dr. and Mrs. Kellogg will begin, early the present month, a 
course of instruction for the benefit of mothers and teachers in 
the education of children. The course of study will begin with 
the young infant in the cradle, and cover the period reaching 
from infancy to ten years of age. The educational needs of 
the child will be studied from physical as well as mental and 
moral standpoints. Among the various topics which will be con¬ 
sidered, are the following : The Natural Order of Development 
of the Senses in the Young Infant ; The Hygiene of Infancy ; 
Character Building ; Physical Culture for Children ; and other 
allied topics. 

3k 3 k 
* 

^ The Sanitarium Medical Missionary School for the training of 
young men and women to act as missionary canvassers, teachers 
of cooking-schools, physical culture, lecturers on hygiene, and 
in similar lines of work, opened November 2, with nearly fifty 
students, a much larger number than has appeared at the open¬ 
ing ou any previous occasion. The eminently practical character 
of the instruction given in the school, and the success with which 
the efforts of those who have taken the course of instruction in 
the two previous sessions have been attended, have developed an 
increasing interest in the work of this educational institution. 

It is very satisfactory to know that those who are taking the 
course the present year, are all, without exception, prepared to 
devote their whole energies to the work as soon as they have ac¬ 
quired a proper preparation for it. C. _ 

3k Jk 
* 

An evidence of the widespread reputation of the Sanitarium 
Food Company’s products is to be found iu the fact that a recent 
mail brought orders for these foods from that distant corner of 
the world, the Gold Coast of Africa. The high esteem at which 
the foods are held will be recognized by the fact that they were 
ordered sent by mail, notwithstanding the great expense of post¬ 
age to such a distant and out-of-the-way place. 

A good testimony to the value of these foods may be found in 
the following order, also recently received : — 

Toungoo, Burma, Sept. 17, 1891. 

“Sanitarium Food Co .:— 

“ Please send me forty pounds of W. G. grits, put up the same 
as last order, in tin cans of ten pounds each ; also thirty pounds 
of No. 1 Graham crackers, in tin cans of five pounds each, and 
oue dozen pint bottles of unfermented grape wine. 

“ My last order came in good condition, and has been a bless¬ 
ing to more than one. Yours respectfully, 

“Emma O. Ambrose.” 

The sender of the order will be gratified on receipt of the 
goods to find the quantity double the amount ordered, the Sani¬ 
tarium hood Company having duplicated the order for the bene¬ 
fit of the mission work in which Miss Ambrose has been engaged 
for so many years. We hope some time in the future to be able 
to give the readers of Good Health some little account of how 
the health foods are appreciated in Burma. 

Jk sk 
>k 

J The Sanitarium Laboratory of Hygiene is now in full opera¬ 
tion. under the skilled direction of Dr. Paul Paquin. One of 
the interesting departments of the Laboratory is the laboratory 
for the production of vaccine, which is conducted upon aseptic 
principles. Vaccine produced in this laboratory secures the 
most reliable protection from smallpox known, and may be used 
with perfect safety. ^O rdinary vaccine frequently produces blood 
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poisoning,— in fact, a mild form of blood poisoning usually ac¬ 
companies vaccination, as is indicated by the great swelling of the 
part vaccinated, the enlargement of the glands in the neighbor¬ 
hood, severe pain, chills and fever, and not infrequently the 
formation of huge abscesses. Death sometimes occurs from vac¬ 
cination through this cause. The prevalent idea that the best 
protection is secured when the vaccine has 44 worked well,” is an 
error, as the pronounced symptoms of blood poisoning, which are 
taken to mean the thorough “working ” of the vaccine, are the 
result of the action of foreign germs with which the vaccine be¬ 
comes contaminated when produced in the usual way. These 
germs not infrequently completely destroy the vaccine germs, so 
that, although a person may think the vaccination has worked 
remarkably well, he may have no protection whatever. This Is 
doubtless an explanation of the fact that vaccination is frequently 
found to be of no value. 

Vaccine produced under the direction of Dr. Paquin, in the 
Sanitarium Laboratory of Hygiene, is free from all foreign 
germs, and is certain to work well in any susceptible person, 
and guaranteed to produce no symptoms of blood poisoning. 
We are not aware that this kind of vaccine is produced any¬ 
where else in the world. Although the laboratory has been in 
operation less than a month, orders for “poinls” have been 
received from nearly all portions of the United States, and also 
from Mexico. An article which appears in the November num¬ 
ber of the Bacteriological World and Modern Medicine , gives full 
explanation of the dangers from impure vaccine, and the modes 
of producing pure vaccine. We feci confident that this advance 
in the method of producing vaccine will remove the great objec¬ 
tions which have heretofore existed to the use of this means of 
protection against smallpox. If any one wishes to test the 
merits of this vaccine, he should ask his doctor or druggist to 
send to the Laboratory of Hygiene, Sanitarium, Battle Creek, 
Mich., for a package of points. These points are put up in 
parcels of four each, carefully preserved in glass tubes, and 
protected from contamination by air germs. 

* * 

* 

A New Food. — The importance of gluten as an article of food 
has been recognized ever since physiologists began to make a 
scientific study of dietetics. 

Gluten, the nitrogenous and flesh-forming element of wheat, 
barley, and rye, is the most remarkable of all food elements, in 
that it alone is capable of sustaining life indefinitely, in the 
absence of all other elements. This is doubtless due to the fact 
that this wonderful principle sustains, as does no other element, 
the brain, nerves, glands, muscles and other living tissues of the 
body. An animal fed upon starch, sugar, or fats, lives but little 
longer than if wholly deprived of food, while one fed on gluten 
may maintain health for an indefinite period. 

Gluten is that adhesive substance of rubber-like consistence 
which is left after washing a portion of dough upon a sieve under 
a stream of water. It is by this or some similar process only that 
gluten can be separated from the starch and other elements with 
which it is combined in food. It is by this laborious process that 
our product is prepared from the finest quality of wheat. Large 
quantities of bogus gluten are sold under various names, as was 
shown a few years since in a valuable article published in the 
Scientific American Supplement. Some of the gluten flours (so- 
called) contained less gluten than good qualities of white flour. 
The great objection to the employment of gluten as an article of 
food has heretofore been the impossibility of obtaining it in a 
palatable form. After several years of experimentation, the 
Sanitarium Food Company has at last produced u pure gluten 


which is not only eatable, but really toothsome. It is furnished 
either in the form of gluten biscuit or gluten meal. Two grades 
of gluten are manufactured. 

No. I Gluten Biscuit or Gluten Meal is pure gluten. 

No. 2 Gluten Biscuit and Gluten Meal contain a small propor¬ 
tion of starch. 

The special indications for the use of Nos. I and 2 gluten prep 
arations are as follows : Cases of diabetes, Bright’s disease, slow 
digestion, acid dyspepsia, general nervou- debility, anaemia, or 
impoverished blood, and in all cases in which there is need of 
rapid improvement of nutrition, as in the cases of wasting disease, 
such as consumption, scrofula, chronic rheumatism, and especially 
cases of convalescence from fevers, surgical operations, and other 
serious illnesses of any sort. 

The gluten biscuit are very bulky, and so satisfying that a com¬ 
paratively small quantity will take the place of a very much 
larger amount of ordinary bread. One pound of pure gluten is 
equal to four pounds of the best beefsteak, in nutritive value, anil 
possesses special dietetic properties which ure unequaled by any 
other alimentary substance. 

For circular, address, The Sanitarium Food Co., 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

* * 

* 

F. L. Mead, was recently elected a member of the Executive 
Committee of the International Health and Temperance Associa¬ 
tion. Mr. Mead has for many years been interested in the work 
of the Association, and his extended acquaintance with the 
workers in this line in all parts of the United States, will enable 
him to render very efficient service to the Board. 

* * 

* 

Membership in the American Pharmaceutical Association is 
obtained only by election at the annual meeting. Every phar¬ 
macist and druggist of good moral and professional standing, 
whether in business on his own account, retired from business, or 
employed by another, and those teachers of pharmacy, chemistry, 
and botany who may be especially interested in pharmacy and 
materia medica, are eligible to membership. For blank applica¬ 
tion and further information, address Dr. H. M. Whelpley, 2729 
Washington avenue, St. Louis, Mo., chairman of the Committee 
on Membership. 

* * 

* 

At the Commencement Exercises of the Sanitarium Training- 
School for Nurses recently held, twenty-one young men and 
women were graduated as nurses from this Institution. The 
Sanitarium Training-School for Nurses is one of the most 
thorough training-schools in the United States, and its gradu¬ 
ates are always in great demand. These professional nurses 
easily command from $12 to $20 a week salary, when engaged 
in private nursing. 

I11 the future, this Training-School will be conducted as a 
Missionary School, that is, only those will be allowed to enter 
the school who wish to fit themselves for work as missionary 
nurses, except such as wish to enter the employ of the Sanita¬ 
rium. The demand for nurses of this class has become so great 
that the Managers have found it necessary to limit the pupils of 
the school to those who wish to engage in these lines of work. 
Of the present members of the Training-School, numbering about 
eighty, nearly all have already pledged themselves to missionary 
work, and with possibly one or two exceptions, all of the class 
just graduated are enlisted in work for the advancement of sani¬ 
tary reform in the Sanitarium or elsewhere. 


CH. MARCHAND’S 


PEROXIDE of HYDROGEN. 


'MEDICINAL) HaOz (ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS.) 

Host powerful bactericide and pus destroyer. 

Endorsed by the medical profession. 

Uniform in strength, purity, stability. 

Retains germicidal power for any length of time. 

Taken internally or applied externally with perfect safety. 

Send for free book of 72 pages, giving articles by the following contributors: 

DR, PAUL G-lBIER, Director of the New York Bacteriological and Pasteur Institute. 

“ Peroxide of Hydrogen and Ozone—Their Antiseptic Properties . 55 Medical 
News of Philadelphia, Pa. 

DR. ROBERT T. MORRIS, of New York. “The Necessary Peroxide 

Of Hydrogen.” Journal of the American Medical Association, Chicago, Ill. 

DR. E. CHAREST, of St. Cloud, Minn. “ Peroxide of Hydrogen for Gon¬ 
orrhoea,” Medical World of Philadelphia, Pa. 

DR. PHILLIP RICORD, of Newark, N. J. “ Peroxide of Hydrogen for 
the Relief of Bites from Venomous Insects.” M. Y. Medical Record. 

DR. JOHN AULDE, of Philadelphia, Pa. “Hydrogen Peroxide a Re¬ 
sume.” N. Y. Afedical Journal. 

DR. EGBERT H. GRANDIN, Obstetric Surgeon New York Maternity Hospital, 
Infant Asylum, etc. “ Peroxide of Hydrogen in Gynecology and Obstetrics . 55 
The Times and Register of Philadelphia, Pa. 

NOTE.—Avoid substitutes—in shape of the commercial article bottled—unfit and unsafe to 

use as a medicine. 


Ch. Marchand s Peroxide of Hydrogen (Medicinal) sold only in 4-oz., 8-oz., and 16-oz. 
bottles, bearing a blue label, white letters, red and gold border, with his signature. Never 
sold in bulk. 


PHYSICIANS WILLING TO PAY EXPRESS CHARGES WILL RECEIVE FREE SAMPLE ON APPLICATION. 


£3^ Mention this publication. 



Chemist and Graduate of the"Ecole Centralc des Arts et Manufactures de Paris 1 ’ ( France ). 


Laboratory, 10 West Fourth St., New York. 


SOLD BY 

LEADING DRUGGISTS. 






SANITARY 


TOOTH POWDER 

• « 

T 

Cleansing and Antiseptic. 

Will Remove Tartar and Yellowness, 

Will not Injure the Teeth. 

▲ 

• « 

Price, Postpaid, 20 Gents. 

Sanitary Supply Co., 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Plain Facts 


FOR OLD AND YOUNG, 


Hr j. ii. KKLLOGt;, n. u. 

Member «if the American Public llealtb Association, The American Soolwlr of Microscnpists, 
The State Meillcal Association, I lie AtaoeUtlnu fur the Advancement of Science, etc. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

Thin work bat* passed rapidly through several large editions, aggregat¬ 
ing over 150,000 COPIES, ad of which have been *old within the lust 
live years. The book is commended by leading journalists, clergymeu, 
physicians, and all who examine it, thoroughly. The new edition contains 
many new and Interesting chapters, making a handsome octavo volnme 
of 044 pages, handsomely bonnd in the following styles: 

Clotli, MinhonHcd In Gold and Jet. Leather (Library 
Style'. Half'lUorocco, Gilt Edges. 

This work is sold exclusively by subscription, and is one of the best 
selling hooks published. 

RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 

]u Canada, and in every township in the I'nitad States, to whom liberal 
compensation will be. paid. For Agent’s Outfit, and full information, ad¬ 
dress. 


I. p. SECRET* St CO., Publishers, 

BURLINGTON, IOWA. 

Or, PACIFIC PItRSS, Oakland, Cal., Agents for Pacific Coast, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 


Cincinnati, Jackson & Mackinaw 

—- > • RAILROAD.-^— 

W. H. BROWN, Receiver. 

Time Schedule of Passenger Trains, in effect July 8, 1891. 


Going North and West. 
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Direct connections at Cincinnati with all roads diverging. Traius ar¬ 
rive and depart at Grand Central Depot, Cincinnati. 

F. B. DRAKE, T. C. M. SCHINDLER, 

Gen. Manager. Gen. Pase. Agt. 

TOLEDO, OHIO. 


JUST FROM THE 
RRESSf i 


A New and Attractive Edi¬ 
tion op the Popular. 
Little Work, 


J.H.KELLOGG, M.D. SOCIALS 

Carefully Revised, 

AND WITH MUCH FRESH, 

Excellent Matter 
Added. 


This is not a dry, dull homily, which will be thrown down by the 
reader before the middle of the first page is reached, but a live, vigor¬ 
ous, and " telling'' little work, written in the interests of pure morals 
and worthy citizenship. 

Between One and Two 
Thousand Copies 
Already Sold ! - 



l^eal Instate 


For Sale or Exchange 


Special Inducement!* 

- are offered to all persons wish¬ 

ing to purchase cither city or farm property in this vicinity. Call or send 
for catalogue and price list. Address, 


h. c. 

OFFICE . 59 West Main Street. 


WINSLOW, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


Nothing more chaste, concise, and effective in the line of social 
purity literature has ever been published. The special attention of 
all social purity organizations throughout the country is called to this 
work. 

Order largely and scatter widely, if you would preach to the people 
the gospel of clean living. 


Single Copy, 25 Cents. 


Write for special terms per ioo on large orders. Address, 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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Sunbeams ol Healtn and Temperance, 

★ ★ ★ 


Which is just the thing for a Valuable and Entertaining Christmas Present for the Young 
Folks. The following are the titles of the principal sections of the work :— 


The House We Live In, 
Some Strange People, 

Dame Fashion and 

Her Slaves, 


The Habitations of Men, 

The World*s Bill of Fare, 

Health and Temperance 

Miscellany, 


Hygiene for Young Folks. 


One of the Most Unique and Interesting Volumes Ever Published. 

240 QUARTO PAGES. PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. CLOTH, GILT-EDGE. 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE NEW SELF-HEATING 


Combination Foiflino Bath, 




The Neatest, Cheapest, aud Latest Thing Out 
in Until Tubs. NO HATH ROOM NEEDED. An 
ornament to any room. A child can operate it. 

A pas, gasoline, or oil burner attached, heats 
20 gal's of water in 20 minutes. The great ex¬ 
pense of putting in heating boilers und 
ranges and furnaces with cold and hot 
water pipes, entirely done away with. 


Send for circular to 

FOLDING BATH TUB CO.. 

NABSHALL, MICH. 



Over 324,000 Header* of the Aluinimini Age. 

A Scientific, Mechanical Journal of valuable information. All the lat¬ 
est news about Aluminum und its manufacture. Very interesting exper¬ 
iments with the new metal never bofore published. Bright, clean, crisp 
articles of great interest to all people. Socially, professionally, and 
commercially, strictly in accordance with a high moral standard. The 
“Aluminum Age 1 ’ is oue of the few Journals of very large circulation. 
Fifty Cents a year, including a pure Aluminum Coined Souvenir, with 
Lord's Prayer engraved; worth its weight in gold. 

“The Aluminum Age" is the only paper in the land educating the ad 
vancement of science in the diHerent processes for the manufacture of 
the new metal, bringing together such new ideas from one to all in the 
profession, to create competition, simplify the production, aud cheapen 
the new metal for the benefit of this country. Rare inducements to 
Agents and Correspondents in every City. Advertising rates, 25 ce.nts per 
line monthly. Sample Copy Free. 

Address: ALUMINUM AGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

67 East 5 th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Time Tabk, in Effect May 10, 1891. 
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Where no time is given, train does not stop. 

Trains run by Central Stundard Time. 

Valparaiso Accommodation, Battle Creek Passenger, Port Huron Passen¬ 
ger, and Mail trains, dally except Sunday. 

Pact tic. Limited, Day, and Atlantic Represses, daily. 

Meals served in C. Q. T. Dining Cars on all through trains. 

W. E. DAVIS, A. S. PARKER, 

Gen. Pn*», and Jacket Agt,, Chicago. Ticket Agt., Battle Greek. 


Mrr.H icar Central 

“ The Niagara Falls Route ” 

Corrected June 28, 1891. 
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•Dully, t Dally except Sunday. I Doily except Saturday. 

Accommodation train for Jackson and all intermediate points leaves 
Battle Creek at 6.16 v. M., arriving at Jackson at 7.55 r M.» daily except 

^^Accommodation train for Niles uml all intermediate points, leaves Bot¬ 
tle Creek at 7.53 a. m. .arriving at Niles at JQ.05 a. m„ daily except Sundny. 

Trains on Battle Creek Division depart at 8.08 a. ra. and 4.85 p. m.. aud 
arrive ut 12.40 p. m. aud 7.00 p. m., daily exoopt Sunday. 

O. W. Ruggles, Ceo. J. Sadler, 

General Paso. A Ticket Agent, Chicago. Ticket Agent, Bottle Creek. 
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SHARP & SMITH, 


T3 Kumlolpli 


Street, Cliicago, 111., 



MANUFACTURERS OF 

Deformity Apparatus, 

Of All Descriptions, 

Artificial Limbs, 

Elastic Stockings, 
Abdominal Supporters, 
Trusses, 

Shoulder Braces, Etc., Etc. 
Family Syringes, 



Brace for Lateral Curvature of the Spine, 


Ounn’a Apparatus for Club Feet 


Surgical ancl Veterinary Instruments. 
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MAN, THE MASTERPIECE, 

now 

^>ook. 

or* Plain Truths Plainly Told about Boyhood, Youth, and ITIanhood. 

Thyself. 


By J. H. KELLOGG, m. D. 


620 Octavo Pages. A Paper Manikin. 30 Full-Page Engravings. 


17 Copies sold in Four hours, 9 in one day, and 
71 in one week, by ONE AGENT. 


Is sure to become one of the most 
popular and rapidly selling sub¬ 
scription books, because of In¬ 
trinsic Merit 8c Practical Value. 


CLOTH, Embossed in Gold and Jet, 
LEATHER, Library Style, 

HALF MOROCCO, Gilt Edges, 


If you wish a copy of this book, and an ugont is not known to bo 
in your vicinity, please Hfcnd your order to the General Agents, and 
they will see that it is ailed. 


Agents Wanted in all Parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


T HIS new work is designed to make man better, physically, 
mentally, and morally, and may be very briefly described 
as follows, to-wit: A Brief Description of the Human Body 
and its Functions; the Mystery of a New Life ; Boyhood to 
Manhood— dangers which threaten the physical , mental , and 
moral welfare ; Physical Culture; Ethics; Social Ethics; 
Getting a Wife— if suggestions in this chapter ’were univer¬ 
sally regarded, the divorce courts would close for want of bus¬ 
iness; An Evil Heritage; How to Make Life a Success; 
Stomachs— points out the methods by which the great army oj 
dyspeptics are recruited; Invaluable Prescriptions for Disor¬ 
ders of the Stomach; Biliousness— a sure cure; Hygiene of 
the Lungs— principles and methods of successful ventilation; 
Physical Effects of Alcohol ; the Tobacco Habit; Germs— 
of Disease— sources , dangers, and methods of destruction , 
etc.; What to Wear for Health ; How to Bathe ; Sexual Sins 
and their consequences; Diseases of the Sexual Organs— de¬ 
scription and treatment; General Hints about Health— care of 
Skin , Eyes , Ears, Rules for Dyspeptics , etc.; Treatment and 
Prescriptions for Common Ailments, as Chronic Inflammation 
of the Throat, Nasal Catarrh, II ay Fever, Granular Sore Eye¬ 
lids, Boils, Corns, Freckles, Dandruff, Tapeworms, Piles, 
Baldness, Sleeplessness, Heartburn, Acute Sore Throat, Ery¬ 
sipelas, Sunstroke, Ingrowing Toe Nails, Burns, Sprains, 
Nervous Headache, Sexual Nervous Debility, etc. 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 


HEALTH FOODS. 


In the effort to meet the necessities of a large Sanitarium, with its great variety of patients, 
we have produced a number of food preparations adapted to different diseased conditions, the 
merits of which are such as to secure for them a very large and increasing sale, not only to per¬ 
sons belonging to the invalid class, but those who wish by “ good living” to avoid disease. The 
following are the leading preparations :— 


Cts. per lb. 


Oatmeal Biscuit.—12 

Medium Oatmeal Crackers.... 10 

Plain Oatmeal Crackers.10 

No. 1 Graham Crackers_10 

No. 2 Graham Crackers_10 


Plain Gr’h’m Cr’kers Dyspeptic 10 


Cts. per lb. 


White Crackers.-.10 

Whole-Wheat Wafers.10 

Gluten Wafers.30 

Rye Wafers. 12 

Fruit Crackers.-.20 

Carbon Crackers _...15 


Cts. per lb. 


Wheat Granola (bulk 10).12 

Avenola (bulk 10).-.12 

Granola (bulk 10).12 

Gluten Food No. 1. 50 

Gluten Food No. 2. 20 

Infant's Food.40 


Sample Packages containing Specimens of each of our Foods sent 
postpaid for 50 cents. Selected Samples, 25 cents. 


All grain preparations can be supplied in large or small lots, as we keep a fresh supply con¬ 
stantly on hand of goods, which are largely made expressly for us, of a superior quality of grain. 
Address— 


SANITARIUM FOOD COMPANY, 

BHTTLE CREEK, MICH. 

































Medical ^Surgical Sanitarium, 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


The Oldest and Most Extensive Sanitarium Conducted on Rational and 
Scientific Principles', in the United States. 



SPECIALj ADVANTAGES: 

An elevated and picturesque site. Remarkably salubrious surroundings. 
“Water of extraordinary purity.”— Prof. „7. B. Prescott. 

Baths of every description. 

Electricity in every form. 

Massage and Swedish Movements by trained manipulators. 

Pneumatic and Vacuum Treatment 
All sorts of Mechanical Appliances. 

A line Gymnasium, with trained directors. 

Classified Dietaries. 

Unequaled Ventilation, perfect Sewerage. 

Artificial Climates created for those needing special conditions. 

Thoroughly Aseptic Surgical Wards and Operating Rooms. 

All Conveniences and Comforts of a First-Class Hotel. 

Incurable and Offensive Patients not received. 

Not a “ Pleasure Resort,” but an unrivaled place for chronic invalids who need 
special conditions and treatment not readily obtainable at home. 

For Circulars, address, 

SHNIT7SRIU7VC Battle Creek. 7VUch. 















